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PREFACE 


Reticton is any and all reaction of the spirit of man 
to the approach of God. What gives the New 
Testament its unique place in the history of religion 
is that it records the most universal approach which 
_ God has made to man, and also the beginning of the 
human reaction to that approach alike in thought and 
in conduct. It records the latter also from several 
different angles. And the concurrence of these two 
forms of response is of the highest importance. 
_ For it is evidence of the arrival of power. And the 
character and direction of the power attest its 
origin as of God. ‘The name given to that power 
_in the New Testament is the Spirit of God. Its 
character and direction are ascertainable because it 
is also the Spirit of Christ, and Him we know as 
the Jesus of the Gospels. 

The characteristic feature of the Church of the 
New Testament is that it is the Church of the Spirit. 
The Spirit is at once its creative, and its normative 
force. As experienced by those who felt it, the 
~~ coming of the Spirit may be described as an over- 
whelming sense of sonship, and an overwhelming 
sense of brotherhood. The evidence of the New 
Testament provides material for the study of these 
two factors of the religious consciousness. And 
it accredits their reality by the testimony it contains 
to corresponding standards of ethical achievement. 
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Preface 


Men are expected to act, and do act, as though they 
were the children of God, and brethren of one another. 

Tested by these results the Spirit which inspired 
and guided the primitive Church corresponds to a 
remarkable extent with the Spirit of Jesus. To 
discover this is to discover the continuity which 
connects the Gospels and the Epistles. And yet the 
form is so different that a mere literary connection 
is excluded. It is a continuity of life. 

This volume is the outcome of studies which 
were originally made in connection with the essay 
“‘ What happened at Pentecost.” The space at my 
disposal has not made it possible to go as fully as I 
could have wished into some of the subjects, notably 
the question of the original significance of the 
Eucharist. I think that a still stronger case could 
be made out for thinking that in the original form of 
the rite the Loaf and the Cup did not represent 
the same thing under different aspects (¢.g., “ the 
whole Christ ”’”), but two different moments in the 
Christian experience of the faith-union with Christ. 

The second volume of Joh. Weiss’ Urchristentum 
only came to hand when my work was practically 
finished. But I have been able to include some 
quotations from it, which I have done all the more 
gladly as there is not much prospect that this ad- 
mirable contribution to the religious interpretation 
of the New Testament will be translated. 


Gags 
Westminster College, Cambridge, 


March, 1921. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Conquering New-born Joy 


_ Tue three greatest facts of history are Christ, the 
Cross, and the Church. For each of these represents 
the projection on the plane of history of a specific 
attitude of God towards mankind. In Christ we 
see thus projected God’s eternal purpose to bring 
_ mankind unto Himself, by revealing Himself and 
redeeming them. In the Cross we find displayed 
_ the condition on which alone the purpose can be 

fulfilled, the suffering which is the necessary 
experience of love at issue with sin. And in the 
Church we have the projection of the fulfilment, so 
far as fulfilment is possible within the conditions of 
earthly life, of God’s redeeming purpose, a redeemed 
Society, a Society of those who “ are being saved.” 

God’s purpose, the method by which it works, 
and its partial and progressive realisation—these 
enter the sphere of human observation with Christ, 
the Cross, and the Church. 

It is with the third of these facts that we are to 
be concerned in the pages that follow, the Church 
in its infancy and very early years. 
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No cause ever suffered more disastrous eclipse 
than that of Jesus the prophet of Galilee. He 
entered Jerusalem acclaimed by great crowds of 
enthusiastic pilgrims, the object of the highest 
religious hopes on the part of a group of devoted 
followers. They “trusted that it had been 
He that should have redeemed Israel.” For some 
of them this may have meant the restoration of 
national independence and David’s monarchy. For 
others it meant that He would “save His people 
from their sins,” establishing an enduring fellowship 
between a redeemed people and their God. Those 
who stood closest to Him thought of Him as no less 
than the Messiah, the supreme fulfilment of religious 
hope. They had “ believed on him,” committed 
themselves unreservedly to Him as men otherwise 
would commit themselves to God alone. A week 
later all was over. He had been denied by one of 
His followers, betrayed by another, deserted by all. 
He Himself had perished in circumstances of shame 
and horror. Pilate washed his hands and turned 
to the next business. The religious leaders of 
Judaism congratulated themselves on being rid of 
a dangerous pretender and heretic. Joseph of 
Arimathza buried along with the body of the 
Lord the dearest hopes of those who believed 
on Him. 
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_ The Conquering New-born Joy 


_ Six weeks had hardly elapsed before we find the 
same people again gathered together, and again 
believing on Jesus, committing themselves with 
utter unreserve to the same Being whom they had 
seen die. We see them uplifted to an abounding 
hope, which rested on at least partial realisation 
of the hope they had abandoned. We see them 
united in a Society which sets before itself, and at 
least partially realises, the highest ideals of 
brotherhood, and presents an impregnable front to 
persecution. We see them filled with “ a conquering 
new-born joy.” Already they manifest that faith, 
hope and love, which were afterwards singled out 
as the marks of a Christian society ; already they were 
experiencing the righteousness and peace and joy 
which were afterwards recognised as the content of 
the Kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17). 

They are not at the first conscious of any such 
distinction between the Jews and themselves as 
would necessitate their separation from the Church 
of Israel. They are “continually in the temple 
praising and blessing God.” They remain, as most 
of the believing Jews in Jerusalem remained for 
thirty years, “all of them ardent upholders of the 
Law.” Unconscious as yet of the profound differ- 
ence Christ had made, they recognised as the one 


formal distinction between themselves and the Jews 
II 
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of the old faith their conviction that “‘ God had made 
this very Jesus whom they had crucified” to be 
Messiah, and also Lord. But step by step we see 
them led to the discovery that what they had first 
called a new Way was really a new Religion. It 
rested on a new form of relation to God, and in- 
volved a fundamental conception of God which was 
other than that of Judaism. 

These steps were taken in response to pressure 
from without and from within. For one thing, the 
old religion would have none of them; that He 
whom they proclaimed as Messiah had suffered 
death by crucifixion made the proclamation of Him 
a scandal and an offence to all who held the 
traditional views about the Messiah. For another, 
~ much of what was offered or only promised by the 
old religion had by them been obtained, and that 
in a simpler, surer way. They had “ peace with 
God.” ‘The effect of the Law, for men of tender 
conscience, was to make such peace difficult, if 
not impossible, of attainment. And, for a third 
thing, it was shown by successive experiments that 
what they had to offer in the name of Jesus had a 
mighty attraction for the non-Jewish world, that 
the benefit which flowed from faith in Christ reached 
men who did not conform to the whole Law of Moses, 
that the Word concerning Him had the same power 
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of transforming and inspiring Samaritans, Greeks, 
and pagans as they themselves had experienced. 
For the conquering new-born joy was not confined 
to those who had been followers of Jesus. It could be 
communicated to others who had never seen Him. 
It could be communicated to any who were reached 
by the Word, regardless of any human barriers of 
race, class or status. What they had found was 
not only a new religion, it was a universal one. As 
such it proceeded to occupy the world. It spread 
along the highways of intercourse and commerce, a 
holy contagion of joy in God and moral power. Its 
methods were wholely peaceful, preaching and 
practice. It preached the message concerning 
Christ. It practised His method. It became 
increasingly conscious of its inherent opposition to 
other “ religions ” which it found in real or nominal 
possession of the human soul. And these it 
challenged boldly. It challenged them in the name 
of truth which they were falsifying, in the name of 
human needs which they were failing to satisfy. 
The challenge was recognised and resented. Con- 
tempt at first mingled with the resentment, then 
fear, then fury. And stage by stage through the 
testing of its faith the Church came to full con- 
sciousness of its own character and calling, also 
to full recognition of its Founder and Lord. At 
c 13 
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the end of the century it knew its enemies and its 
power; it knew its Master and itself. 


It is thus a life process, or rather a complex of 
life-processes, of which we find the record in the 
New Testament. We see there, not as we once 
supposed, the crystallised deposit of revealed 
truths, but Truth itself as a vital and vitalising germ 
in contact with an environment of human thought 
and character. This environment it uses and 
assimilates in part, in part rejects and destroys. We 
see Life, the Life which is from God, and expresses 
itself in Mind and Will, incarnating itself first in 
Jesus, then in His Body, the Church. It forces 
its way through dead and dying systems. What 
in them is of truth it appropriates and uses for its 
own shaping. The rest it throws aside. The record 
of its progress which we have in the New Testament 
is to be no longer a hortus siccus of doctrine and 
precept, or even of material for doctrine, but the 
manifold self-expression of a living breathing body. 
By watching and estimating the movements on the 
surface we are to try and divine the forces and the 
character of the life within. 

Inasmuch as we must needs ascribe to God what 
corresponds to Mind and Will in man, we shall look 
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to find in the life-process thus recorded evidence of 
growth along both lines. Theology and Ethics, 
Truth and Duty, Religion and Morality—express 
the antithesis how we may—the proof that they are 
_ inspired by the Spirit of God lies in their parallel and 
concurrent advance. Thought and Life must 
‘Te-act on one another, if both are founded on 
reality. And the fact that they are seen so to re-act 
must never be lost sight of if we are to present an 
adequate apologetic. Not sufficient justice has been 
done to this principle in the traditional handling 
of New Testament theology, where a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis has been laid on the doctrine, and 
comparatively little attention devoted to the parallel 
evidence of ethical standard and achievement. 
Considerations such as these suggest and enforce 
the reason why the Christian spirit continually 
recurs to the New Testament as a whole, in search 
of refreshment and stimulus. Under conditions 
in sOme respects simpler than those which now 
_ prevail we see men responding to the approach of 
God. We find them interpreting with progressive 
fullness and clearness the revelation of God in 
Christ, and giving to it an ever wider application 
- to life. For such an understanding of the record 
we should have been prepared by the teaching of our 
Lord Himself. His Kingdom was to come “ not 
: 15 
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with observation.” It was to find its analogy in the 
growth of the seed, “ first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the eat”; or in the working 
of the leaven, the vitalising germ hidden within 
the lump, “till the whole is leavened.” It 
found its most striking illustration in His owh 
ministry, in the subtle penetrating influence of 
personality, truth exhibited in life, light at issue 
with darkness, love overcoming evil, all in the Person 
of “ the man Christ Jesus.” 

This is what gives fascination to the study of the 
early Church, what gives it also evidential value, 
what creates the problem and deepens the tragedy of 
the later history. During the first decades the 
Church did so strangely reproduce the mind, the 
ideals, of the Master, Even at the end of the first 
century the writer of the fourth Gospel dared to 
record as words of Jesus’ the sayings, “ These things 
have I spoken unto you, that your joy may be full,” 
“my peace I leave with you.” It was not ironi- 
cally that men first said of His followers, “ See 
how these Christians love one another.” Joy, 
peace, love, these were characteristic of those who 
“called upon His name.” And, as Erasmus wrote 
to Bishop Foxe, “ Religion is not anything else than 
true and perfect love.” 

The Church of the first century thus bears witness 
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to Christ not only by the faithful proclamation of 
His Gospel, by the faithful endurance of perse- 
cution for His sake, but by exhibiting what, for all 
its faults and short-comings, was to a quite remark- 
able extent a reproduction in human society of the 
ideals and aspirations which had been cherished for 
it by its Founder. The Church was baptised with 
His Spirit. Then came the temptation. The 
history of that lies fortunately outside our field. 
It was a temptation to use holy power in order to 
gratify material desires, to compel men to believe 
by playing on their weakness for the marvellous, 
to conquer the kingdoms of the world even for God 
by compromising with evil. The history of the 
Church in the middle ages, even as the situation of 
the Church to-day, raises problems of intense 
interest in the fields of Christian ethics and the 
philosophy of history. For dealing with such 
problems hardly anything is more useful than a 
careful study of the Church in the days of the 
Apostles. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Leaven 


Tue Kingdom of God had been likened by Jesus 
to leaven “ which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal.” The leaven might be thought 
to represent His Spirit, or His teaching, or His 
example. But if we look for more concrete forms 
in which the parable was translated into history, 
we may say that the vitalising force which Christ 
introduced into human society was found first of all 
in persons. These were persons, men and women, 
who had themselves been quickened into faith and 
devotion by contact with the living Lord Himself. 
Upon them, the unnamed and the named alike, 
depended, humanly speaking, the permanence of 
the impression made by Jesus. 

These persons were of the Jewish race, and of the 
Jewish faith ; but they were not apparently for the 
most part Jews of Jerusalem. They were Galileans. 
At the Ascension they were addressed as “ Men of 
Galilee.” On the day of Pentecost the question of 
the amazed bystanders was, “Are not these all 
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Galileans who are speaking?” As such they 
belonged to that outlying portion of Palestine, 
which was separated from Judea proper not only 
‘by the broad belt of Samaritan territory, but also 
by many cultural distinctions and social prejudices. 
The causes of these were found partly in the history 
_ of the Northern province which had been re- 
covered for Judaism only within the previous 
century ; partly in the very mixed character of its 
population, and partly in the distance from 
"Jerusalem which made it very difficult for the 
inhabitants to conform to any rigid observance 
of the Law. We catch echoes of the supercilious 
judgment passed upon Galilee by the Jews of 
Jerusalem in the language reported in John vii. : 
“What! doth the Messiah come out of Galilee? 
Search and see; for out of Galilee cometh no 
prophet.” And the Acts reports a similar attitude 
to the Apostles, who were described as “ unlettered 
men and persons of no position ” (Acts iv. 13). It 
may be doubted whether we do not mislead our- 
selves by thinking of these as typical Jews. Certainly 
they are not represented by the “ Jews” of the 
fourth Gospel, who are essentially Jews of Jerusalem 
and represent the intensive development of scholas- 
ticism and legalism which was not at home among 
the peasant population of Galilee. 
: 19 
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The number of these persons is reported to have 
been about a hundred and twenty. ‘They were not 
yet organised into a self-conscious society. ‘The one 
bond by which they were united was a common 
relation to Jesus of Nazareth. They were in the 
first place His “ disciples,” by which title they are 
frequently described in the opening chapters of the 
Acts. They had recognised in Jesus One who had 
“the words of eternal life,” had accepted Him as 
their Master or Teacher. And as their number 
increased (Acts vi. 1) the same name was given to the 
new-comers, for all alike were recognised as learners 
in the school of Christ. But there was a yet deeper 
relation felt, though not yet analysed or experienced. 
It was involved in the fact that their Master had 
died and was alive from the dead, and that by His 
Resurrection a certain overwhelming claim which 
He had tacitly imposed upon them, had received 
tremendous confirmation, a certain hope which He 
had kindled in their hearts was burning anew with 
an unquenchable flame. What they felt as the basis 
of His claim was that somehow He conditioned their 
relation to God and to their true well-being, alike 
in this life and in “ the Age to come.” What they 
hoped was that this coming Age would shortly 
arrive with the return of “this same Jesus.” 
Loyal dependence, enthusiastic adherence, large 
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expectation,—all these directed upon the Person of 
Jesus whom they had known, whom they believed 
in as dead yet alive again, knit them together from 
the first. 

At the heart of this group were the Twelve, 
reduced to eleven by the shameful treachery of one 
- of them. These were the men who, having shown 
more response than others to the preaching of Jesus, 
had by Him been called to be His companions, 
“that they might be with Him” (Mark iii. 14), and 
be sent forth as missionaries to herald the coming of 
the Kingdom. Under the name of “ the Twelve,” 
they have appeared most commonly in the Gospels, 
_and under the same name they re-appear in the 
Acts (vi. 2, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 5). Onthe other hand, the 
name “‘ Apostles ” which had been used but sparingly 
in the Gospel translation, now becomes the commoner 
term. ‘The change of usage points to an important 
but inevitable change in the position of the Twelve. 
The habitual, always appropriate designations of 
the Twelve during our Lord’s ministry were simply 
“the disciples” or “ the twelve,” or “ the twelve 
disciples.”” ‘This use of names points to corresponding 
facts. Discipleship, not apostleship, was the primary 
active function, so to speak, of the Twelve till the 
Ascension, and it remained always their fundamental 
function. The purpose of their being with Him 
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(with the Lord) stands first in that memorable 
sentence of St. Mark, and is sharply distinguished 
from the Lord’s second purpose in forming them 
into a body, viz., sending them forth to preach and 
to work works of deliverance. But the distinction 
does not rest on those words alone. A far larger 
proportion of the Gospels is taken up with “ records 
of facts belonging to the discipleship than with 
records of facts belonging to the apostleship, so far 
as it is possible to distinguish them.” 

After the final removal of the Master beyond the 
sight and hearing of His followers, the emphasis on 
the second function of the Twelve naturally changed. 
It was not lost sight of that their special qualification 
lay in the fact that they had been “ with Him,” 
*¢ all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us from the baptism of John down to the day 
when He was taken up from us.” But now that He 
was gone, it was on them that responsibility fell, 
both for witness-bearing to what they had heard and 
seen, and for guidance in matters of thought and 
conduct of the larger body of “ disciples.” 

Such were the persons whom Jesus had left to be 
“the salt of the earth,” preserving society from 
corruption, “ the light of the world ” to illuminate 
its darkness, the “leaven” by whose agency the 


* Hort, Christian Ecclesia, p. 29. 
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whole was to be vitalised. But they could only 
fulfil these functions because and in so far as they had 
“salt in themselves,” and light and life. They were 
to carry out their commission by “ witnessing,” and 
that meant in the first place proclaiming, preaching. 
The burden of the Baptist’s message had been, The 
- Kingdom of God is at hand. The discovery made 
by those who “ believed on ” Jesus, was that He was 
the King, inasmuch as where He was, there was the 
Kingdom of God. The witness of the Apostles 
included both, and was, in effect, The Kingdom is 
coming, for the King has come. 

Formally this took the shape of proclaiming that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Messiah. But what was 
to give the proclamation weight and persuasive power 
was that this was not merely an intellectual propo- 
sition, an inference drawn from the works and words 
of Jesus, or from a wider induction from prophecy. 
It was the expression of a religious conviction 
founded on a religious experience, an expression 
which, though the best which was then available, 
nevertheless failed to convey adequately all that 
Jesus had come to mean for them. If He was the 
Messiah, He was the representative of God. But it 
was not in that order that they had arrived at these 
conclusions. There was indeed so little about 
Jesus that corresponded to any of the current forms 
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of Messianic expression that it would have been hard 
indeed for men to recognise in Him the expected 
Figure. It was something very different that they 
had discovered—One who first quickened and then 
satisfied the religious needs of men. The religious 
spirit of the time, feeling after God, and goodness, 
and peace, had found itself baulked and baffled in 
each of the avenues which it tried. The Law, for 
all its divine origin and noble characteristics, pre- 
sented at best an unattainable ideal. The Temple, 
with its sacrifices, was far away, and doubt had begun 
to gather in some minds as to the effectiveness of 
its ritual really to reconcile God and man, really 
to atone for sins that polluted the conscience. 
Whatever the cause, the people at that time were 
“as sheep not having a shepherd.” 

Jesus, perceiving this condition of the people, 
“began to teach them many things.” And in all 
probability the best that He taught them is only 
hinted at in the record. We see its effects, without 
knowing its contents. He “revealed to them the 
Father.” He made God real to them. He brought 
God near to them.’ And it was in that aspect of His 
character and relation to men which is expressed by 
the Fatherhood of God. It is true that it was not 


z See Joh. Weiss, Urchristentum, p. 26. “ Zuniuchst ist es natiirlich ein 
sittliches Werhdltniss.” “Aus dem Jiinger-Verhiltniss ist ein religidses 
Verhiltniss geworden.” 
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to them a new doctrine. But in the place that 
Jesus gave to it, the emphasis He laid upon it, the 
_ use He made of it, it was utterly new. And what- 
ever He may have taught upon the subject, the 
truth of it was borne home by His own life, by His 
whole bearing, by every action, tone and gesture. 
‘He revealed the Father by revealing the perfect Son. 

And there was yet more than this.’ It was not 
only that knowing Jesus they had come to know 
God as Father, but that somehow, being in touch 
with Jesus, they were in touch with God, with God 
acting like the father in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. In fellowship with Him they found “ rest 
unto their souls.” In loyalty to Him they somehow 
found ‘ peace with God.” 

Their attitude to Jesus towards the end of His 
ministry was thus a combination of religious 
certainty and intellectual perplexity. They knew 
Him; they “believed on” Him; but they did 

not know where to place Him, how to account for 
~Him.? Even during His ministry different explana- 
tions had been given of the sense in which He 
represented God. Many had been content to 
regard Him as “a prophet,” or “one of the 


Tt Harnack, Hist. Dog., i. 133: “ Behind and in the Gospel stands the Person 
of Jesus Christ who mastered men’s hearts and constrained them to yield them- 
selves to Him as His own, and in whom they found their God.” 


2 See ibid, p. 59. 
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prophets”; others held Him to be the prophet 
whose appearance was to herald the appearance of 
the Messiah, or “the prophet”? of whom Moses 
had said (Deut. xviii. 15), “ The Lord thy God will 
raise up . . . a prophet . . . like unto 
me.””? By some, we cannot tell how many, He had ~ 
been hailed as the Messiah Himself. St. Peter had 
openly acknowledged Him as the Christ, and therein 
doubtless expressed the mind of many of His 
disciples. But, on the one hand, there was even 
then no “ clear and single apprehension of the sense 
in which Jesus understood either the name or the 
function.” ‘ We trusted that it had been He that 
should redeem Israel” ; that stands for one view of 
the Messianic function. Another and a cruder is 
represented by the request of the mother of 
Zebedee’s children, that her two sons might sit, the 
one on His right hand, and the other on the left, 
when He came in His kingdom. On the other hand, 
there were elements in the religious impression made 
by Jesus, which failed to find expression even when He 
was hailed as Messiah. Certain profound spiritual 
changes had taken place in those who had been most 
intimate with Him, revealing the exercise of an 
influence of a kind which had not been ascribed to 
a Boe faa - eas 37; John i. 21, 25, vi. 14, vii. 40, and Bp. Lightfoot 
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any of the traditional Messianic types. It is 
influence of this kind to which Peter afterwards 
sought to do justice when he described Jesus as the 
“Pioneer (or Author) of Life” (Acts iii. 15), or 
again as “a Pioneer and a Saviour to give repentance 
to Israel, and forgiveness of sins” (Acts v. 31). 
The germ of such conception lay back behind 
Pentecost, in the religious experience which had 
come to the disciples through intercourse with 
Jesus. 

_ In the interval between Easter and Pentecost the 
minds which had been thrown into confusion by 
the Crucifixion had been steadying themselves. 
The joy of the Easter experiences brought in its 
train wonder, hope and vision. If the King had 
returned, the Kingdom could not be far off. Per- 
chance it had already come. If their Master’s cause 
had survived so great a catastrophe, it must stand 
for something even larger than they had dreamed. 
Reflecting on these things, they began to see dimly 
lines of connection between what had happened 
under their own observation, and what they had 
learnt through the prophets to be the age-long 
purpose of God. The risen Messiah had “ expounded 
to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself.” He had “begun at Moses and the 
prophets.” And the lines of Peter’s address on the 
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day of Pentecost show that the interval had been 
spent in part in assimilating the truth which underlay 
such teaching. The Jesus who was the Christ was 
the fulfilment of prophetic ideals and promises. 
A foundation at least was then laid for a synthesis 
which should bring into union the ideas of victory 
and suffering, of Messianic dignity and the fate which 
Jesus had met. ‘The belief of these disciples in Jesus 
as Messiah was restored, but the contents of their 
faith was on the one hand enriched by the presence 
of important new elements; on the other hand, 
it was waiting to be clarified through further 
experience and intuition. 

The “disciples”? were thus the depositaries of 
the impression made by Jesus. To that they were 
witnesses in so far as their religious and their moral 
life, their relation to God and their relation to men, 
were governed thereby. They were also the 
depositaries of the teaching of Jesus. It was 
enshrined in their memories, and as they repeated 
and reported what they remembered, it became part 
of their message; it also was represented by the 
Leaven. The teaching which had been given on 
many different occasions and in many different 
places, began to crystallise round certain central 
events or topics. Sometimes (as in Mark ix. 49, 50) 


the presence of one common striking word sufficed 
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to draw together sayings of various origin. Some- 
times (as in Matt. v.-vii.) one well-remembered 
occasion drew to itself utterances which really 
belonged to several occasions. And, just as in 
connection with His Person the facts were there 
still, waiting to be correlated and interpreted, so 
with His teaching. The material was there; the 
Parables, the Beatitudes, the pregnant utterances or 
ogia; they were waiting to be correlated and 
interpreted so as to yield the great general principles 
of the Master’s outlook on God and the world and 
man. And in particular they had to be reviewed 
and construed in the light of the Cross and the 
Resurrection, by each of which the Message was 
both confirmed and illuminated. 

The task of witnessing and propagating “ truth as 
it is in Jesus ” was at once accepted by the “ dis- 
ciples.” It was right worthily carried out. The 
task of interpreting and applying it to life is one 
which occupies us still. 


It may be worth while to try and realise what 
this teaching of Jesus was essentially, and apart from 
any accidents of time, environment or illustration. 

1. It had to doin the first place with the conception 
of God. God as He was known by the disciples of 
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Christ was afterwards described as “ the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Older con- 
ceptions of the being and character of God were, 
of course, taken up into the new one. But what 
men saw in Jesus as well as what they heard from _ 
Him so enriched and enhanced even the sum of these 
conceptions that only such a description as “ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ” seemed 
adequate to define His specific character. Formally, 
of course, the conception of God as Father was not 
new. It appears in the Old Testament, though but 
rarely, and, so to speak, perfunctorily. For Jesus 
it was so central, so compelling, so continuous in its 
shaping of His thought and life that it did effectually 
transform the conception of God. His influence 
set in motion the processes of thought which issued 
at last in the great proclamation, ‘‘ God is spirit,” 
“* God is love.” 

2. Alike in what they saw in Jesus and heard 
from Him, men discovered the possibility for them- 
selves of living on a higher plane, living a life which 
is a spirit-life, a life which is “eternal.” There is 
open to man not only the life which he lives “ by 
bread alone,” but the life which he lives “ by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God ” 
(Matt. iv. 4), that is, by the self-communication of 
the mind and will of God. Of the life which is 
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thus sustained and nourished Jesus Himself was the 
great exemplar: “‘ My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent me” (John iv. 34). And He was the 
channel through which this life was thus nourished : 
“Thou hast the words of eternal life ” (John vi. 68). 

Jesus not only revealed this “ life ” as the proper 
heritage of man; He illustrated it as He demanded 
the recognition and assertion of its absolute 
supremacy. This is the essential truth which 
underlies His teaching about the soul and the King- 
dom of God. _ For the “ soul” is the organ of the 
spirit-life. It is the faculty through which man 
becomes aware of God, communicates with Him, 
receives that communication of Himself which 
quickens and sustains this “life.” And for Jesus 
this faculty was of absolutely incommensurable 
value. ‘‘ What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’ What advantage has a man got if he gain 
the whole world and lose this faculty of knowing 
God? 

“By your endurance ye shall win your souls.” 
And the same truth of the absolute supremacy of the 
spirit-life is set forth in the teaching about the 
Kingdom. The Kingdom is a society of “ souls.” 
It is the organ of the spirit-life on its social side, the 
sphere within which it developes through fellowship 
_ And for this again Jesus claimed absolute supremacy. 
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It was likened to the “pearl of great price,” to 
purchase which a connoisseur of pearls sold all his 
property. So the man who has a true sense of value 
would sacrifice anything and everything in order to 
make sure of the Kingdom. Sin, the sin which a 
man commits against himself, was pitiable folly, for 
it made him ineligible for the Kingdom. Sin, the 
sin which a man committed against his neighbour, 
no less inevitably ruled him out of the fellowship. 
And whichever way it was looked at, whether as 
the loss of the soul, or as exclusion from the Kingdom, 
it meant for the spirit-life what death meant for the 
physical. 

Paul already understood this. He stated the 
absolute supremacy of the spiritual side of life in his 
own way. ‘“ To take the material point of view is 
death ; to take the spiritual point of view is life and 
peace ” (Rom. viii. 6). 

3. Closely connected with these two portions in 
what the disciples had learnt from Jesus—the 
spirituality and the fatherhood of God, and the 
possibility and supremacy of life on the spiritual 
plane—was the ethical opening which He gave, the 
ethical demand which He enforced. He demanded 
what He made possible ; He made possible what He 
demanded. And that was Love, the reversal of the 
strong current of interest in every man, which is 
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directed towards the self, and its direction with all 
possible force upon the not-self, upon God, and upon 
our fellow men. Unfortunately, as we shall see 
later,‘ our common speech employs this word to 
cover so many forms or gradations of feeling that 
thought is needed to ascertain the meaning which it 
bears in the New Testament and in Christian litera- 
ture. And that meaning can only be arrived at by 
first rejecting everything sentimental, everything 
romantic, not to say everything physical, that has 
ever attached to the word. An analysis of what 
remains will show these three elements as essential 
parts of “love,”—recognition, consideration and 
care. To recognise God as present in human 
experience, to take Him into account alike in 
judgment and in action, to care for Him; to 
recognise one’s neighbour as one’s neighbour, to 
take him and his interests into account along with 
one’s own, to care for him—that is about the sum of 
~Christ’s demand. ‘Love, in this specially Christian 
sense, is as Ritschl put it, “‘ the identification of self 
with God’s interest in others.” And of love in this 
sense the disciples were witnesses to the world. - 
They had seen it, felt it, watched it, as it went 
out from Jesus to reach themselves, and to reach 
other men. They had seen it continuously going 


T See pp. 109 ff. 
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out from Him to God. And though they were not 
at this stage prepared to draw the inference, they had 
seen and were witnesses of the fact, the event 
whereby God, as Paul afterwards declared, 
“ accredited His love ” to men—the death of Jesus. 
They were witnesses, moreover, to the demand He 
made in the twin-commandment, than which He 
said there was “none greater.” A certain way of 
thinking about God (afterwards expressed in terms 
of Fatherhood, Spirit, Love)—a certain way of — 
thinking about man as capable of, and incomplete 
without, life on a higher plane (afterwards described — 
as “‘ life eternal,” “ the life of the Spirit,” “ spiritual — 
life ”’)—and a certain form of re-action to other 
persons, whether God or men (described in the New 
Testament as “ love ”)—in these might be gathered 
up what the disciples had learnt from Jesus. And 
this, together with the record of the facts by which 
these principles were approved, and with the tacit 
testimony of lives which had been moulded by them 
and bore the impress of Jesus, formed the spiritual 
and intellectual leaven which by the agency of these 
persons was to be introduced into the world. 
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Tue beginning of life is always miraculous. We can 
follow the preparation for it, the introduction of 
the germ into the nidus, the passing of the pupa 
into the chrysalis, the collection of the material which 
life is to shape to its own ends. But life is always 
something not accounted for by the sum of what has 
gone before. The discoveries of science may have 
narrowed the chasm between what has life and what 
has not. But still it remains. And the transition 
from not-life to life is always felt to involve a touch 
of “ the will that can.” 

And when men have felt it so, when they look 
back on such a beginning, still more when they 
attempt to describe it to others, they almost inevitably 
call in the marvellous to account for their experiences, 
to confirm and justify their conviction that the 
miracle of new life has happened. 

It is thus that we are to estimate, and to some 
extent account for, what is recorded concerning the 
happenings at Pentecost. The narrative bears all 
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the marks of early date and authentic record for 
the very reason that it emphasises the marvellous 

concomitants of an intense psychical experience. 
And the subsequent history shows the gradual 
shifting of the emphasis. Men at first attested the 
coming of the Spirit by describing the sound as of a 
mighty rushing wind, the foreign tongues, the strange 
speech ; ultimately they came to see it attested by 
love, joy, peace, and other ethical results of the 
Spirit’s power.” 

The new Life was first manifested, in a form to 
call the attention of the outside world, at Jerusalem 
fifty days after the Resurrection. ‘The occasion was 
a Jewish Feast, the second of three great annual 
festivals, one which had been originally prescribed 
for the celebration of harvest. Jerusalem was 
thronged with pilgrims. ‘‘ There were devout Jews 
from every nation under heaven” staying in the 
city. They were surging through the streets— 
“Parthians, Medes, Elamites, residents in 
Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia,in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and 
the districts of Libya round about Cyrene, visitors 
from Rome . . . . Cretans and Arabians.” 
Among them were not only those who were Jews by 
birth, but those of foreign race who had accepted 


* See What happened at Pentecost? in The Spirit. Macmillan, 1919. 
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the Jewish faith—proselytes. For all alike the 
pilgrimage had a religious motive. For many, 
considering the distance they had come, it would be 
the first and only opportunity in their life-time of 
visiting the sacred city and personally sharing in 
one of the great festivals of their religion. Suddenly, 
word passed round that something strange had 
happened. The scene was indicated as a house (or, 
possibly, some building connected with the Temple’) 
where a large number of men and women were 
gathered together. Voices were heard. Were they 
praying, or preaching, or singing ? The crowd stood 
still to listen. After a few minutes it pronounced 
its judgment, or rather two very different judgments. 
“Some sneered, ‘They are full of new wine.’” 
(And it was to this opinion that Peter addressed 
himself when he came to deal with the situation.) 
Others from many different countries, and of very 
_ diverse speech, said, ‘“‘ We hear these men talking of 
the“triumphs of God in our own language.” 

This sharp divergence in the opinions of the crowd 
outside is not without significance. It suggests 
that the hearing of speech in language foreign to 
the speakers was not universal, and opens the 
possibility that what happened in that case was the 
excitation of thought through religious sympathy. 

T See Chase, Credibility of the Acts, p. 30 ff. 
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It would be sufficient if that section of the crowd 
realised that the group whose voices they heard 
were praising God with amazing fervour and ecstasy. 
- Being themselves ready and alert to receive the 


impression, they might well interpret the thoughts — 


which welled up in their own minds as if they had 
been called forth by the language of the speakers. 
It is not suggested that this is all that Luke intended 
his readers to understand, or all that was conveyed 
by the source he was using. His words go beyond 
that. He gives to what was admittedly a very 
wonderful psychical experience just that touch of 
added concreteness which is to be expected in an 
attempt to convey the impression of such an experi- 
ence to others. Just so the Woman of Samaria, in 
summoning her neighbours, declared that Jesus had 
“told her all things that ever she did.” What 
had really happened was that through her con- 
versation with Christ her whole forgotten past 
had been lit up, and her true character revealed 
to herself. . 
This explanation of the glossolalia, or speaking 
with tongues, as it emerged on the day of Pentecost, 
is not prompted by any desire to “‘ rationalise ” the 
miracle, but by the necessity which seems laid upon 
us of finding the phenomenon of Pentecost not 
essentially different from that which appears under 
38 
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the same name at Corinth twenty years later. There 
it was undoubtedly some form of speech which was 
not understood by those who heard it. “He who speaks 
in a tongue addresses God, not men ; no one under- 
stands him ; he is talking of divine secrets.” “A 
man who speaks in a tongue must pray for the gift 
of interpreting it ” (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 13, M.). In fact 
Paul frankly describes the effect of glossolalia in the 
absence of interpretation as nothing but “ gibberish.” 
And evidence from later times is to the same effect. 
Similar phenomena have manifested themselves 
from time to time; and always the speech of those 
who “have the tongues” is incomprehensible to 
others. We cannot suppose that it was different on 
the first occasion. If St. Luke’s language suggests 
that it was, there must have been some not unnatural 
enhancement of the marvel. In itself the “‘ speaking 
with tongues” was ecstatic speech not to be 
_ comprehended by any who heard it. 

Gonfirmation of this conclusion is found in the 
prompt way in which Peter finds in the phenomenon 
a fulfilment of the promise in Joel, “ your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy.” ‘The popular 
conception of prophecy and prophesying had never 
wholly parted with the idea of ecstatic speech as a 
distinctive phenomenon in its manifestation (compare 
1 Sam. x. 10, 11). And the expectation raised by 
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the words of Joel would certainly include, if it would 
not be exhausted by, such manifestations. 

If, therefore, the narrative in Acts ii. does 
imply speech which was understood, and even 
speech which was understood by pilgrims from 
different countries to whom the dialect of Galilee 
was not known, then the suggestion must be due to 
the working of a natural instinct to express an intense 
spiritual experience in terms of the marvellous. 
And of this we have other indications in the narrative. _ 
The rushing “sough” as of wind, the tongue- 
shaped flame which appeared on the head of each, 
these features in the description may be due to the 
attempt of those who experienced the coming of 
the Spirit to express the amazing character, and at 
the same time the reality, of what happened. And 
they were features which would most naturally 
be associated with a coming of the Spirit. The 
Spirit had always been associated with the wind, 
and also with fire, probably because each in its own 
way represented uncontrollable force. In Psalm 
civ. 4 we have: “ Who maketh winds (or spirits) 
his messengers, flames of fire his ministers.” And in 
John iii. 8, we find the association of the Spirit with 
wind ; in Matthew ili. 11 with fire. Thus either 
at the moment or afterwards when relating the 
wonder of the Spirit’s coming, the rushing wind 
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and the flames of fire would be the forms in which 
the experience would naturally clothe itself. 

It is quite possible that it was at the moment. 
There is no reason to doubt that intense psychical 
experiences may be accompanied by sensations 
either of sound or of light. Of the latter many 
illustrations have been collected by William James 
in his Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 251 ff. 
“There is one form of sensory automatism which 
possibly deserves special notice on account of its 
frequency. I refer to hallucinatory or pseudo- 
hallucinatory luminous phenomena, photisms, to use 
the term of the psychologists. St. Paul’s blinding, 
heavenly vision seems to have been a phenomenon of 
this sort; so does Constantine’s Cross in the sky. 
Such reports of photisms are indeed far from 
uncommon.”* 

Professor James quotes, for example, from the 
_ Memoirs of President Finney, as follows: “ All at 
~ oncé the glory of God shone upon and around me 
in a manner almost marvellous. A light perfectly 
ineffable shone in my soul, that almost prostrated 
me on the ground. This light seemed like the 
brightness of the sun in every direction. It was too 


_ 1 Cf. J. V. Bartlet: “George Fox’s Journal is full of picturesque realistic 
phrases like ‘The Lord’s power broke forth,’ ‘those that were in the power.’ 
So when on one occasion he was ‘ moved to pray,’ ‘ the Lord’s power was so great 
that the house seemed to be shaken.’” Peake’s Commentary p. 638. 
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bright for the eyes. I think I knew something then, 

by experience, of that light that prostrated Paul on 
“the way to Damascus. It was surely a light I could 
not have endured long.” 

“How are we to place ourselves,” asks Joh. Weiss, 
“ over against these manifestations and testimonies ? 
As to the facts, only complete domination by 
prejudice can lead to the denial that in this circle 
extraordinary things took place. Enthusiasm that 
swept everything before it, a surging, full tide. of 
feeling, an immediate consciousness of God’s 
nearness, a sense of power without parallel, an 
irresistible influence over Will and Temperament, 
and even over the physical conditions of other men, 
these are indelible features in the historical picture — 
of primitive Christianity.” . 

“‘'We are far removed from denying the super- 
natural reason of these phenomena. , Everyone who 
is accustomed to receive in prayer new strength and 
gladness, will have an immediate comprehension 
of the primitive spirit-faith, and no science is in a 
position to pass a negative judgment thereon. 
Religious experience is a field which in the last 
resort refuses analysis and rational explanation.” * 

It is plain that in whatever way we may account 
for these details in the narrative, they must be 


T Joh. Weiss, Urchristentum, p. 31. 
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regarded as concomitants of a central psychical 
experience, wherein is to be found the real meaning 
and value of Pentecost. 


a 


It was St. Peter to whom it fell as spokesman to 
interpret what had happened. And he interprets 
it as in the first place the fulfilment of the ancient. 
prophecy in Joel. Either he, or possibly the 
compiler of some collection of Messianic texts, 
modified the opening words of the prophecy so as 
to give or at least emphasise the reference to the 
Messianic age. “In the last days,” God would 
“pour. out” His Spirit upon all flesh; and the 
effect would be seen in “ prophesying ” by old and 
young, by men and women. On the lips of Peter 
this meant that this was from God, that it was the 
arrival of the Spirit in fulfilment of the promise, 
and that it heralded the arrival of “ the last days.” 
But the Last Days were also the days of the Messiah, 
through whose agency God was to intervene for the 
deliverance of His people. And the Messiah had 
already been manifested. Known as Jesus of 
Nazareth, He had been “ accredited by God through 
miracles, signs, and wonders which God performed 
by Him.” Slain by the Jews, He has been raised to 
life'again by God. ‘To that His assembled followers 
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were witnesses. Uplifted now by God’s right hand, 
it was He who had “ poured forth this,” the long- 
promised gift of the Holy Spirit. It followed that 
Jesus of Nazareth, who had up till yesterday been 
recognised as the Messiah by the faith of a few, was 
now made known as such “with power.” The 
thought is identical with that expressed by St. 
Paul (Rom. i. 4). He was “ installed as Son of God 
(that is, as Messiah) with power when He was raised 
from the dead.” His Messiahship was at once 
confirmed, proclaimed, and expanded in its scope. 

But already in the same address St. Peter takes a 
further step of great significance. He declares 
(ii. 36) as a sure inference from this history that God 
has made (i.¢., installed and proclaimed) Jesus not 
only as Messiah but as “ Lord.” And that he 
recognises the full significance of this claim is shown 
by the use he makes of the full prophecy of Joel. 
He carries it on so as to include the promise “‘ Every- 
one who invokes the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 
And though in Joel the word “* Lord ” is undoubtedly 
used of Jehovah, the whole drift of Peter’s speech, 
shows that he now applies the name to Christ. 
Already he is thinking of Christ as of One whom 
men are to “invoke” as they “invoke” God 
(Gen. iv. 26; 2 Kings v. 4). 

In 1 Cor. i, 2 St. Paul uses the same phrase to 
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describe the Christian community. And we shall 
meet other illustrations of the readiness with which the 
disciples transferred to Jesus “ the attributes and the 
prophecies which the great prophets had associated 
with the name of Jehovah.”? As it had fallen 
to Peter to express so much as was then possible of 
the total impression made by Jesus by hailing Him 
as Messiah, so it fell to him on the day of 
Pentecost to express in the name “ Lord” much 
if not nearly all of the total impression (indefinitely 
enhanced by the intervening events) which had not 
been included in the title “ Messiah.’ 

The summons which St. Peter based on. these 
facts was, ‘‘ Repent ; let each of you be baptised in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of your 
sins; then you will receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” About three thousand were “ brought in” 
that day ; and we are told that they attached them- 
selves to the instruction of the apostles, to the 
“ fellowship,” to the breaking of the loaf, and to 
the prayers. 


The narrative of Pentecost is content to attest the 
fact that the Spirit had been received, without 


T See Knowling, Acts, ad loc. 2 See Dominus Noster, p. 164 ff. 
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enlarging upon it or analysing its results. That is 
left to subsequent experience and reflection. What 
we observe apart from the central fact, is first © 
certain psycho-physical manifestations, and then an 
immediate impulse to synthesise religious experience 
and religious hope round the person of the exalted 
Christ, leading to an indefinite heightening of its 
significance. | 

Of the psycho-physical manifestations some are 
not repeated ; the glossolalia re-appears, and seems 
to have been a normal feature in religious assemblies — 
for a considerable time ; but it also died away. The 
impulse to reflection on the relation of Christ to 
the sum of religious experience persisted and gathered © 
power and penetration. And new features, results of 
the coming of the Spirit, emerged in the experience of 
the community. But all of these may be recognised 
as functions of one central phenomenon. What 
was described as the coming of the Spirit, what we 
may believe to have been due to something for 
which we have no better description, was the up-rush 
of Life. But it was life of a new quality, life which 
quickened deeper levels of personality, and related 
men to one another and to God in a bond which 
neither death nor life could break. It was the Life 
which is Love, the Life which is eternal. 

“ Life,” like “Love,” the other key-word of 
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Christianity, is a word whose history is practically 
the history of our religion. And it is important in 
the first place to recognise that it has had a history. 
At successive stages of religious development it has 
had new content put into it; it came to be used 
with a new meaning. And yet it never ceased to 
be available to express one or other of the earlier 
meanings. So that care has to be used to observe 
in each case the precise sense in which it is employed. 
It is possible to distinguish at least three well- 
marked stages through which the meaning of the 
word has passed before it reached the one which 
concerns us here. These may readily be recognised 
if we compare the following: Acts xvii. 25, “he 
giveth unto all life and breath ” ; Acts ii. 28, “ thou 
hast made known to me the ways of life” ; Matt. 
Vii. 14, “‘ narrow is the way that leadeth unto life.” 
Or we may take the corresponding verb and observe 
the same distinction : Acts xxv. 24, “ crying that he 
ought not to live”; Luke iv. 4, ‘‘ man doth not live 
by bread alone”; Luke x. 28, “ this do and thou 
shalt live ” (with “life eternal”). | 
We have first of all the natural life of man, the 
life which he shares with other living creatures ; 
next life that is “ worth living ” in which a religious 
‘element begins to blend with the physical. The 
word then acquires “a pregnant sense of fulness of 
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life in the divine favour.”* This is in full accord 
with the essential attitude of the Old Testament 
to natural phenomena. Their importance for it 
consists in their capacity for revealing the moral 
forces which work in and behindthem. “It is just 
because God is the all-absorbing environment of 
their thought, that Life, like every other fundamental — 
conception, assumes for the Old Testament writers 
a predominantly religious cast.” * 

Then, as the hope of Judaism came to be fixed 
on a future which lay behind a great catastrophe © 
of judgment and deliverance, emphasis began to be 
laid on the inherent quality of permanence in Life 
as thus conceived ; it could be used to describe life 
which ran on beyond the present age, into the Age 
to come. It was then the “life of the Age,” 2.¢., — 
of the Messianic Age, life “eternal.” In the 
Apocalyptic literature this signification of “life ” 
is so prominent that it becomes equivalent to 
“salvation.” ‘The most universal but most pregnant — 
word for participation in the Messianic age is “‘ to — 
live.” ‘The saved are described as viventes.3 

t Brown and Driver, Hebrew Lexicon : illustrations Deut. viii. 3 ; Is. xxviii. 16; 
“O Lord, by these things men live”; Ezek. xxxiii. 19; Deut. xxx. 15; 
Prov. viii. 35. 

2H. A. Kennedy, St. Paul’s Conception of the Last Things, p- 126. _ 


3 See Volz, Fidische Eschatologie, p. 306; and Bousset, Religion des Fuden- 
tums, p. 263. 
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_ The desire and hope of those Jews who had an 
eager faith in the future was thus expressed in terms 
of “‘ life,” life which had the quality of permanence, 
but owed that quality to the fact that it was life in 
the favour and fellowship of God. For such, there- 
fore, it was not wholly in the future. Whatever 
experience they had of God’s favour and fellowship 
was at once a foretaste and a pledge of the life that 
was “eternal.” What happened at and after 
Pentecost was a remarkable change in the proportion 
between experience and expectation in regard to 
Life, issuing in a new interpretation of its source 
and significance. There is a pregnant saying of 
St. Paul which illuminates the experience. “If,” he 
says, Meaning seeing that, “‘ we are alive by the 
Spirit, by the Spirit let us walk.” The touch of 
the Spirit, “ the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus ” (Rom. 
viii. 1), had quickened in the assembled disciples 
‘Life which was as life from the dead, life which was 
unmistakable in its power and quality, life which 
(although, as we have seen, emphasis was at first laid 
on its psycho-physical concomitants) approved its 
existence and its quality by its fruit in the sphere of 
conduct and character. 

_ Already, within the first days, St. Peter crystallises 
the experiénce into words when he describes Christ 
as the Author and Pioneer of Life. But it is from 
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St. Paul that we hear the triumphant emphasis on 
the new experience, and along with that suggestions 
for its explanation—“ Christ, who is our life” ; 
“ it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
“Christ, that is to say, is his new-life principle.” 
The Spirit has proved to be a “ Spirit of life,” i.2., 
a life-giving Spirit, in contrast to the Law which 
brings about death. “If Christ be in you the 
body is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life.” 
In the subsequent experience of the Apostle the 
contrast becomes almost paradoxical between the 
triumphant consciousness of life, the very life of 
Jesus struggling to display itself, and the circum- 
stances of Paul’s external life all pointing to death. 
To judge by appearances, “ death is active in us” ; 
but it is life that is active in you (and really in us 
also) (2 Cor. iv. 12). 

We must not be misled as to the personal and 
subjective character of this experience by the fact 
that in many passages it is translated into external 
and concrete forms. ‘The Life which has welled up 
in each and all of these believers to whom the Spirit 
has come, may be represented as a sphere into which 
they are introduced, an atmosphere wherein they 
dwell. Thus, Christ who is “ their life,” known 
as the source of life within, may also be thought 
of as the sphere within which they live. ‘The 
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two forms of thought are perpetually inter- 
changing. What is common to both is that 
through what William James calls “that touch, 
of explosive intensity” which is the touch of 
the Spirit, they exist henceforth “under new 
conditions—of Life” (Rom. vi. 4). 

“ This transformed life, which necessarily includes 
the ‘physical’ swallows up death, and passes on 
into the eternal world. All the evidence corroborates 
the conclusion that St. Paul’s view of Life is 
synthetic. He would not have affirmed of the 
believer that originally he possessed a natural life, 
but, when he surrendered himself to Christ, received 
a spiritual. The new life is a renewal of the old 
from its very foundations. It is not a renewal of 
one part, but of the whole. It embraces the 
physical (to use our distinction) as well as the ethical 
or religious. For St. Paul the sum of the believer’s 
experiences is a unity. Life includes the totality 
of his energies. Its only contrast is Death. Death 
for the Apostle means the ruin of the whole person- 
ality. Life means its triumphant continuance in 
the power of the Spirit beyond the barriers of earth 
and time, in conformity with the nature of the 
glorified Christ, who is the Image of the invisible 
God.” * 

T Kennedy, ut sup., p. 257. 
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It was this Life, Life in this sense, which burst 
into activity on the day of Pentecost. It is this 
Life whose activities we are to trace as they take 
shape in various forms, and the evidence of which 
we are to find in the whole re-action of the Christian 
and of the Church upon the world. 
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The Christ-consciousness of the 
Fellowship 


Tue Fellowship had a consciousness of Christ before 
it had a doctrine concerning Him. For those of the 
“disciples”? who had been companions of His 
earthly ministry, He was a fact of experience as one 
whom they had known “according to the flesh.” 
Many of them were further conscious of Him as of 
one who, though He had been dead, was alive again. 
He had made His presence known to them “ by many 
infallible proofs.” In others the same consciousness 
was produced by the preaching of “ the word of the 
Lord,” the message about Christ, “ with the Holy 


~ Ghost sent down from heaven.” The business of 


the preacher was to “ placard Christ before the eyes 
of men ” (Gal. iii. 1), especially in the circumstances 
of His death and the certainty of His renewed and 
continuous life. And when this was accompanied 
with “the demonstration of the Spirit,” the living 
and victorious Christ became real to those who heard. 
Faith came by hearing, and hearing by the proclama- 
tion of Christ (Rom. x. 17). Those who believed 
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became conscious of His presence in them and around 
them as a Divine Force and Divine Wisdom 
(ror. 1.24), 

On the other hand, this glorified Christ was never 
thought of as detached from history, or from the 
historical revelation of the Divine plan. His own 
teaching had made that impossible. He was thought 
of in terms of a spiritual existence, as invisible but 
near, near enough to be spoken to, as equally present 
with His people wherever they might be, as exercising 
a Divine authority over human affairs; and yet He 
was “ this same Jesus whom they had known.” The 
early source which St. Luke probably makes use of 
in the opening chapter of the Acts, loves to repeat 
the name by which He had been known to His 
friends. It is “Jesus” whom St. Stephen sees 
standing at the right hand of God, and “ Jesus” 
who speaks to Saul from heaven. It was in the fact 
that St. Peter and St. John had been companions 
of “Jesus” that the members of the Sanhedrin 
found some explanation of their boldness and power 
of speech. 

But it was not merely as Jesus of Nazareth that 

they had known Him or now conceived Him. Nor 

* “Chinese converts are remarkably little interested in the details of the life 
of Christ, just as we found them devoid of interest in the history of their heathen 


divinities” (Campbell Moody, The Heathen Heart, p. 127). Does not this throw 
light upon the paucity of Paul’s references to the facts of Christ’s life ? 
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was it as “a teacher sent from God,” or as “a 
prophet or one of the prophets.” No such descrip- 
tion would do justice to their experience. For 
through intercourse and teaching He had come to 
have for them a religious significance, indefinable, 
perhaps, but of inestimable value. Through contact 
and companionship with Him their conception of 
God had been so enriched that it might be said to 
be changed, their relation to Him changed from that 

of “servants” to that of “sons.” And they had 
tried, when challenged by Himself, to put this 
experience into historical form by recognising Him 
as “the Messiah.” He had accepted the title, as 
He had previously accepted the vocation which it 
described. It stood in the literature of His people 
for the Divinely commissioned Deliverer, whom God 
would send “‘ to redeem Israel.” Jesus had accepted 
the title, not because it was adequate to His concep- 
tion of His function, the task He was called and 
qualified to accomplish, but because whereas it was 
to a function of this kind that He knew Himself 
to be called, this title of ‘‘ Messiah ”’ was the best 
available title to describe the function. 

The principal effect of the Resurrection, its 
primary value for the disciples, was to vindicate 
Jesus as the Messiah, to revive and confirm their 
belief in Him, which had suffered eclipse through 
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the crucifixion. And further confirmation was found 
in the “ shedding forth of the Holy Spirit ” on the 
day of Pentecost. For this, which according to 
prophecy was to be one of the great experiences of 
the Messianic age, was interpreted as the act of 
Christ, now set “ at the right hand of God.” The 
primary consciousness of the Fellowship regarding 
its Founder was a consciousness of Him as the 
Christ, one whose claim to be the Messiah of the 
Jews had been vindicated by the Resurrection, 
confirmed by the sending of the Spirit, and was now 
promulgated to the world (Rom. i. 4). 

But if the Messianic title had been from the first 
inadequate to describe all that Jesus either intended 
or proved to be to those who “ believed on Him,” 
it was still more inadequate to express all that was 
felt concerning Him, and His significance as now 
enhanced by the Crucifixion, Resurrection and 
Exaltation to the right hand of God. These events 
set the Messiahship in an entirely new light, not 
necessarily different from the light in which Jesus 
Himself had viewed it, but different from any in 
which it had been viewed before. Here the 
personal experience of the disciples received con- 
firmation and expansion. If Jesus was to be accounted 
for in the totality of His manifestation and in His 
relation to the whole Divine purpose, He must be 
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understood to affect, as the Messiah had never been 
expected to do, the whole relation of men to God. 

On the other hand, the same title of Messiah, in 
consequence of its application to many forms of 
anticipated deliverance, opened the door to many 
different and conflicting interpretations of the 
function of Christ as Deliverer. From what did 
He, or would He deliver? Between the two 
extremes, a Messiah who would restore Jewish 
independence and the glories of a_ theocratic 
sovereignty, and one who would “ save his people 
from their sins,” there were many possible forms of 
interpretation. Yet on this all-important matter 
there is no sign of divided opinion or vacillation in 
the Church. The deliverance wrought and to be 
wrought by its Christ was a religious one. It was 
connected wholly with man’s relation to God, and 
the results which would follow from it would be 
found in religious experience and moral enfranchise- 
ment. We may see in this unhesitating elimination 
of all national, or crudely materialistic forms of the 
Messianic expectation a further proof that it was 
religious value and significance that the disciples 
had discovered in Jesus. 

The consciousness of Christ as a Messiah of this 
kind, or, as we might say, as “ Messiah and more ” 
expressed itself in forms of thought concerning Him, 
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which define His functions and indicate His relation 
to God and to man. Of these the most important 
are embodied in the titles of Lord, Servant, Saviour 
and Son. -These forms were not new, neither were ~ 
they derived from any foreign cult, or extra-Judaic 
field of thought. Three of them were familiar to 
all who knew the Old Testament ; the Gospels bear 
witness to the fourth as the central factor in the self- 
consciousness of Jesus. ‘Taken together they defined 
the Messiahship, but at the same time so effectively 
expressed all in Jesus which was not covered by this 
title, that they ultimately made the title of Messiah 
irrelevant, while at the same time the experiences 
which they enshrined ultimately made the ascription 
of God-hood inevitable. 

The new and transforming elements in the 
consciousness of the Fellowship regarding Christ 
were expressed most comprehensively in the name 
“‘ Lord,” which was given to Him from the first. 
“ Indubitably, therefore, let the whole land of Israel 
know that God has made Him Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified.” So Peter announced 
on the day of Pentecost. And from that day forward 
the title “ Lord ” became the common and char- 
acteristic appellation of Jesus Christ among His 
followers ; so much so that throughout the Epistles, 
except in such cases as clearly refer to the Father, 
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the title may be understood to denote the Son. 
_ And the significance of the fact becomes manifest 
when we recall that throughout the Greek Old 
Testament, which was still the sacred literature of 
the Fellowship, the same word was constantly used 
for “ Jehovah.” 

It is true, of course, that the word was also in 
: common use as a form of respectful or reverential 
address, and as such had been applied to Jesus in 
the course of His ministry. But there can be no 
doubt that in the Acts and Epistles it is used with a 
new and specific meaning. “There cannot be the 
least doubt that the name has now a religious 
significance. Dutiful obedience, reverence and 
sacred fear lest He should be offended, the feeling of 
complete dependence in all things, thankfulness and 
love and trust—in short, everything a man can feel 
towards God, comes in this name to utterance.” * 

For it is not only the name hitherto consecrated 
to Jehovah which is transferred to Christ. Along 
with it go phrases, claims, and attributes which in 
the Old Testament specifically belong to God. 
Thus, when Ananias, speaking to the Lord (Acts 
ix. 14), describes the Christians in Damascus as 
_ “ those who call upon Thy name,” he uses a phrase 
which in the Old Testament had been practically 

T Joh. Weiss, Christ, p. 46. 
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a technical expression to denote the worshippers of 
Jehovah. To “call upon His name” is to adore, 
profess oneself the devotee of, invoke the protection 
of Christ, as men did when they “ called upon the 
name” of the God of Israel. Thus, when Paul — 
asks (Rom. x. 14),“‘ How shall they call upon the name 
of one in whom they have not believed ?” it is as 
though he asked, how can they worship such an 
one ?? 

Similarly, the “ day of the Lord,” which occupied — 
so important a place in the eschatological expecta- 
tion of the Old Testament, now appears finding its — 
equivalent, or, it may be, its substitute, as the “ day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” There is a striking 
illustration of the same thing in 1 Peter (iii. 14), 
where we find language borrowed from the Old 
Testament in which Isaiah called on men to 
“sanctify the Lord,” that is, Jehovah; but the 
word “ Christ ” is introduced to show who is to be 
now understood as “ Lord.” “ Sanctify Christ as 
Lord.” ‘To anyone familiar with the religion of the 
Old Testament that meant, “ give Christ the place 
of God in your mind and will.” 

The ascription of this title to Christ was thus of 
the highest significance. And it was felt to be so. 


T Cf. Gen. iv. 26; xii. 8; 2 Kings v. 4. 
2 Compare also 1 Cor. i. 31; ii, 16. 
3 1 Cor. 1.8; cf. 2 Cor. i. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
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This was “the Name above every name” which 
God had conferred on Jesus, the Name before which 
every knee should bow, when every tongue should 
confess that “ Jesus Christ is Lord ” (Phil. ii. 9-11). 
The summons to unbelievers is that they should 
*‘ confess that Jesus is Lord,” and the promise that 
** everyone who invokes the name of the Lord shall 
be saved ” (Rom. x. 9, 13). It was on the ground 
of the confession that “ Jesus is Lord,” that believers 
were baptised; and it is possible that this is the 
utterance or formula which is referred to as accom- 
panying the “‘ washing of baptism ” (Eph. v. 26).* 
To Jesus Christ as Lord worship was offered 
(Acts xiii. 2). And to Him as Lord prayer was 
made. St. Stephen died with a prayer to Christ 
upon his lips. When Paul “three times besought 
the Lord ” goncerning his “ thorn in the flesh,” it 
was no doubt to Christ that he directed his prayer, 
and Christ’s answer that he accepted (2 Cor. xii. 
7-9). ‘Among the great religions of the world, 
of whose origin and development we have more or 
less distinct information, Christianity is the only 
one which from the beginning discovered the 
distinctive expression of its character in the invocation 


of its Founder.” ? 


I Cf. Moffatt’s translation: “to consecrate her [the Church] by cleansing 
her in the bath of baptism as she utters her confession.” 
2 See Zahn, Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, p. 271 ff. 
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The interpretation put upon the Messiahship was 
directed into a very definite line by another aspect 
in which Christ was presented to the consciousness — 
of the Fellowship. A connection was recognised 
between Him and the mysterious figure which appears 
in II Isaiah as “ the Servant of Jehovah,” known to 
us as the Suffering Servant. Twice in St. Peter’s 
second address (iii. 13, 26), and twice in his prayer 
of thanksgiving we find Christ alluded to as the 
Servant of God; and there can be no doubt that 
we have in the phrase a conscious reference to the 
Figure in Isaiah.t It was one of the passages 
relating tothe Suffering Servant which the 
Ethiopian eunuch was reading on his journey ; 
“‘he was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a 
lamb before her shearers is dumb.” And Philip 
“starting from this scripture preached the gospel 
of Jesus to him ” (Acts viii. 27 ff.). This identifica- 
tion may have been the result of independent re- 
flection on the part of the Apostles, but much more 
probably was due to remembered words of Jesus 
(e.g., Mark x. 45). In either case it served to define 
very distinctly the character of the deliverance 
wrought by Christ, as well as to illuminate the - 
conditions of its accomplishment. The suffering 
and even the death of the Messiah, so far from being 


T A similar use of the name is found in Clement, in the Didache and in the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp. 
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utterly inconsistent with his claim, were seen to be 
in harmony with God’s method of redemption. 
When Paul said, “ He died for our sins according to 
the scriptures,” it was probably to these passages 
that he was referring: ‘‘ He was wounded for our 
transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities,” 
_ The analysis of the connection between the sin of 
men and the death of Christ was, of course, the work 
of Paul, but the connection itself was recognised 
- from the beginning. 

There was yet another factor in the Christ- 
consciousness of the Fellowship for which a form of 
expression was found in the same Old Testament 
context. These chapters in Isaiah were full of 
promises that God would prove to be the Saviour or 
the Redeemer of His people. “I, the Lord, am 
thy Saviour and thy Redeemer.”* And from the 
_ beginning this central factor in the gracious relation 
of God to His people was recognised as committed 
to Christ. Once it was understood that the sufferings 
of the Messiah were foreshadowed in the experience 
of the Suffering Servant, the interpretation of His 
function as Saviour lay near at hand. And already 
at the outset Peter proclaimed Him as “ exalted 

to be a Prince and a Saviour ” (Acts v. 31 ; 
cf. xiii. 23). 
a I Js, Ix. 165 cf. xliii. 3, 14. 
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Subsequent experience added increasing emphasis 
to the consciousness of Christ as Saviour or Redeemer, 
as men discovered the wide scope of His redeeming 
power, His power to deliver from every kind of 
mental or moral bondage. Among the earliest forms 
in which this redemption was realised would be the 
redemption from the authority and fear of those 
spirit-forces of evil which were believed to have 
obtained control over human life, and from the 
demons of which men went in daily dread. “ The 
whole world lies in the grip of the evil one,” said 
John. “‘ There was in their synagogue a man in the 
grip of an unclean spirit” (Mark i. 23). These 
sentences reveal one of the darkest features in 
ancient thought and experience. The world was 
understood to have fallen temporarily under the 
dominion of evil forces in the spirit world (“ spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the unseen,” Eph. vi. 12).. 
Men were in bondage to these spirit-forces (Gal. 
iv. 3). At their head was “ the prince of this world.” 
“the prince of the powers of the air,” the devil, 
Belial, or Satan. And the “ powers of the air” 
which he controlled were the unclean spirits or- 
demons, which were in most cases the direct cause 
of disease, and misery and misfortune. ‘The fear 
of these invisible powers lay like a crushing load upon 
all but the most enlightened ; and even they were 
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liable in times of crisis to the up-rush of the same 
superstitious dread. 

From all such evil powers, both great and small, 
from bondage to them, and from the fear of them, 
Christ proved Himself a Saviour. He had fought 
these evil powers and worsted them. He had 
“bound the strong man,” and could set free his 
captives.. He had done it by stripping off from 
Himself the principalities and powers, triumphing 
over them on the Cross (Col. ii. 15). He was not 
supposed to have annihilated them (1 Cor. viii. 5), 
but He had rendered then innocuous. Through 
His own death He had rendered helpless even him 
that had-the power of death (Heb. ii. 14). Those 
who by faith shared in the emancipation wherewith 
Christ made men free, could thenceforth face any 
of these forcés (Rom. viii. 38) in full confidence that 
by none of them could they be separated from the 
love of God. 

Among the evil forces to whose attack men were 
exposed was Sin. It had got a footing in the world 
through Adam’s disobedience, and Death had 
followed in its train. It attacked men through the 
“flesh,” the physical constitution, which had come 
indeed to belong to sin (Rom. viii. 3). Indeed it 
was the weakness due to the physical constitution 
thus enslaved which involved the failure of the 
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Law to “make alive.” Sin was the tyrant, the | 
despot, under whose authority men groaned. — 
From this bondage also Christ saved, emancipated _ 
men. They discovered through faith in Him a 
new freedom of self-direction, the capacity to become 
“ more than conquerors through Him that loved ” 
them." | 
Following another line of thought, the Christian © 
was led to think of Christ as the Saviour from sin, © 
conceived as guilt, or again as pollution; following 
yet another line, to think of Him as the One who 
redeemed His followers “from this present evil 
world,” or who “ translated them out of the kingdom ~ 
of darkness ” into a kingdom of light. It mattered 
not in what form men conceived the moral or religious 
bondage under which they dwelt; one thing was 
certain, Christ could make them free. ‘‘ So He was 
their Saviour.” And so He achieved for them what 
the prophet had predicted as the task of God. 
Seeking to penetrate more deeply into the secret 
of this Personality, to whom they owed “life,” 
redemption, peace with God, the Christian com- 
munity was led, largely under the guidance of St. 
Paul, to emphasise His relation to God as that of 
Sonship, and further to explain their experience by 
associating Him very closely with the Spirit of God.? 


 } See Dominus Noster, p. 196 ff. * See Dominus Noster, p. 209 ff. 
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‘St. Paul had seized that which was central in the 
consciousness of Jesus, recognised its centrality and 
much of its significance. God “ sent His own Son,” 
“spared not His own Son.” He was “the Son 
of His love.” Neither intellectual construction nor 
speculation gave rise to this conception of the rela- 
tion between Christ and the Father. It came from 
Jesus, and was innate in Him. And as the Resur- 
fection put the seal of Divine authentication upon 
His consciousness as the God-sent Redeemer, so did 
it put the seal of Divine acknowledgment upon the 
filial consciousness which had been the deepest 
thing in His personality. When Christians drew 
near with confidence to God as their Father, it was 
because they knew Him as “ the God and Father of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Once mote, there was recognised the closest 
relation between Christ and the Spirit. The con- 
ception of the Spirit of God which underlies the 
Old Testament is practically that of “God in 
action.” The working of God’s will, the expression 
of His mind, the demands of His holiness, as experi- 
enced by men, might be described as due to the 
operation of His Spirit. When men found that the 
“influence of the glorified Christ corresponded to 
what had been predicated or expected of the Spirit, 
in creating “life,” in producing “ holiness,” in 
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quickening all forms of power for good, there 
followed what might be called an exchange of 
attributes. The Spirit was thought of as having 
personality and acting as Christ acted (Rom. viii. 
9-17), Christ was thought of as “the Lord, the 
Spirit ” (2 Cor. iii. 18). 

The Fellowship consisted of those who were 
“‘ being saved.” ‘The whole process was the working 
out of the will of God, the fulfilment of the promise 
of God, and tended to the glory of God. It was to 
God’s love, God’s mercy, God’s long-suffering that 
the salvation of men was ultimately due. But each 
of the attributes and qualities of God in His redemp- 
tive relation to mankind, was also predicated of 
Christ the Saviour; and while as “ Lord” there 
was assigned to Him a place in the adoration and the 
faith of men which was indistinguishable from that 
they assigned to God, there was assigned to Him 
as “the Spirit” a relation to God inherent and 
eternal. 


CHAPTER V 
The Self-consciousness of the Fellowship 


Tue circle of believers in the risen Christ only 
gradually became conscious of itself as a community 
distinct from Judaism, and of the specific character- 
istics which belonged to it as such. ‘The growth of 
that consciousness is reflected in our authorities by 
three names, which may have succeeded one another 
chronologically—the Fellowship, the Body of Christ 
and the Church. A fourth aspect of that con- 
sciousness, which did not receive any such definite 
expression, was involved in the conception of the 
community as the New Israel. 

The earliest, and in some respects the most 
characteristic form which this  self-consciousness 
took, is enshrined in the name The Fellowship, 
which was given to the community from the first. 
It appears already in the second chapter of Acts, 
where we learn that the individual believers who 
were added on the day of Pentecost attached them- 
selves “to the instruction of the Apostles, and to 


the Fellowship,” to the breaking of Bread, and to 
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the Prayers. It seems that we are to recognise 
here four things by which the believers were 
distinguished: attendance on the instructions given _ 
by Apostles, adherence to the Fellowship, partici- 
pating in the rite of Breaking the Loaf, and joining 
in the Prayers. Each of these is referred to as a 
recognised feature of the life of the community ; and 
that which indicates its inward character is Fellowship. 

We recall the emphasis which St. Luke has already 
placed on the “togetherness” of the believers’ (Acts 
i. 14; ii. 1). This sense of togetherness indefinitely 
strengthened and deepened was traced to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. It is “‘ the Fellowship 
of the Spirit” (Phil. ii. 1). “If Christ has any 
appeal, if love carries any sanction, if the Spirit has 
really created a Fellowship, if affection and tender- 
ness are really its atmosphere, show it in word and 
deed.” Under the closely similar name of “the 
Unity ” it is ascribed to the same creative power : 
“endeavouring to keep the Unity of the Spirit ” 
(Eph. iv. 3). The same thought re-appears in the 
Apostolic Benediction (2 Cor. xiii. 13), “‘ the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.” There 
Paul prays not that the individual believers may 
separately enjoy the companionship of the Spirit 

* Knowling points out that the word used occurs ten or eleven times in Acts, 
only once elsewhere in N.T. (Rom. xv. 6), where the Vulgate translates 


ananimiter. 
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(a meaning which the word can hardly bear), but 
that the Fellowship which has been called into being 
by the Spirit, may continue, even as he prays for the 
continuous manifestation of the grace of the Lord 
_ Jesus and of the love of God. 

For the same reason it may be called the Fellowship 
of Christ. Paul reminds the Corinthians for their 
comfort that it is a “‘ faithful ” God who has called 
them into the Fellowship of Christ. It is the Fellow- 
ship belonging to, and named after, Him (1 Cor. i.9). 
It is the Unity which is founded on faith and knowledge 
of the Son of God (Eph. iv. 13), a Society which is 
held together not by any outward organisation but 
by common relationship to Christ, and mutual ties 
of loyalty and brotherhood. 

The intensity of the new life was manifested (as. 
we shall see more fully later on) in the rapid differ- 
entiation of functions. ‘ One man is granted words 
of wisdom by the Spirit, another words of knowledge 
by the same Spirit ; one man in the same Spirit has 
the gift of faith, another in the one Spirit has gifts 
of healing; one has prophecy, another the gift of 
distinguishing spirits ; another the gift of ‘ tongues ’ 
in their variety ; another the gift of interpreting 
‘tongues’” (1 Cor. xii. 8-10). “God has set 
people within the Church to be first of all apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then workers 
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of miracles, then healers, helpers, administrators, 
and speakers in ‘ tongues’ of various kinds” (1 Cor. 
xii. 28). All the varieties of natural gift in the — 
individual believer were quickened and intensified 
by the arrival of the Spirit, with the result that the 
Fellowship developed within itself a rich diversity 
of functions. At the same time the over-mastering 
sense of one-ness caused all these different and 
distributed functions to be concentrated upon “ the 
common good.” It is this combination of one-ness 
and diversity, singleness of life and manifoldness of 
instrument, which finds natural expression in the 
second name assumed for itself. by the community. 
It was described as the Body, the Body of Christ. 
This name or description is commonly spoken of 
as “a metaphor” or “one of Paul’s metaphors,” 
and as such it is apt to be evacuated of almost any 
real content. We are told that it had already been 
similarly applied in classical literature, as in the 
phrase, “‘ the body politic.” And, of course, there 
is no doubt that in applying the word to the com- 
munity the Apostle is using it metaphorically. 
But the question in regard to any metaphor is, at 
how many points does the symbol correspond with 
the thing symbolised ? In most cases it is only at 
one. But in the hands of Paul this metaphor is 
analysed and applied so fully that it is seen to 
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correspond at many points with that which it 
illustrates. The “body” or “body of Christ ” 
ceases to be for him a mere metaphor. It represents, 
so far as a concrete and visible thing can represent 
an abstract and invisible, the relations and the 
functions of the community, alike within itself and 
in relation to its invisible Head. The reciprocal 
articulation of the members, the mutual service of 
each and all, the inward unity consistent with 
external diversity of function, the kind of} control 
exercised by “ the Head,” the phenomena of growth, 
“through every supplying link, according to the 
proportionate working of every part ” (Eph. iv. 16), 
and growth involving no change of personality— 
in all these features there was found to be corres- 
pondence between the human body and the social 
_ organism in which believers in Christ were bound 
together. 

Other metaphors were used by St. Paul for the 
same purpose of illustrating the character of the 
Christian community. ‘ You are God’s field to be 
planted, God’s house to be built” (1 Cor. iii. 10). 
“Ye are the temple of the living God” (1 Cor. 
vi. 19). So also St. Peter: ‘Ye also as living 
stones are being built into a spiritual house” 
(1 Peter ii. 5). But in these cases the figure comes 
into contact with the reality at one or two points 
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only. We shall have to examine subsequently the 
influence or application of the figure of the Body 


which may be seen both in the history of the — 


Eucharist, and in the final goal of the Divine purpose 
as conceived by St. Paul. It is sufficient to note 
now that for St. Paul it gave real and plastic 
expression to the consciousness of the Fellowship. 
We may well seem to be a long time in reaching 
the name by which the Christian Society has been 
best and longest known—the Church of God, or 
the Ecclesia. ‘That may, however, have its advantage 
if it emphasises what appears to be the fact that 
this was not the first form in which the self-con- 
sclousness of the Society expressed itself, and also 
that the application of the name itself had a develop- 
ment and a history. It is difficult to make certain 
which is the earliest instance of its use in this 
connection. It occurs, as is well known, in two 
passages in the Gospel of Matthew (xvi. 18, xviii. 17), 
“On this rock I will build my Church,” “ Tell 
it to the Church.” But it is very doubtful whether 
we are justified in either case in interpreting it as 
having immediate reference to what was afterwards 
known as the Christian Church. If it stood in 
Luke’s source for Acts i-xiii., its earliest occurrences 
would be in Acts v. 11. But Dr. Hort’s suggestion 
must not be overlooked, that Luke uses the word 
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here by anticipation. Up to this time he has used 
only such descriptive phrases as “the brethren,” 
“they that believed.” Now for the first time he 
speaks of the Ecclesia. Whether it was so called 
at the time, it is not easy to tell. No approach to 
separation from the great Jewish Ecclesia had yet 
taken place. In all probability it is to the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians that we are to look for the 
earliest case where the Christian Society is desig- 
nated a church— the church of the Thessalonians 
which is in God the Father and in the Lord Jesus 
~ Christ.” 

The appropriation and the appropriateness of the 
name were probably due to a third element in the 
consciousness of the Society, namely, the conviction 
which gradually became clearer, that it was the 
believers irf Jesus as the Christ who formed the true 
Israel, the new People of God. 

One of the deepest things in the religious con- 
sciousness of Israel was expressed in the idea that 
they were the People of God, that they belonged 
to Him, and belonged to Him as a people. The 
basis of the national life is thus described in 
Exodus (xix. 5), “If ye hearken to My voice and keep 
My covenant, ye shall be a peculiar possession unto 
Me above all peoples ” ; or in Deuteronomy (vii. 6 ; 
cf. xiv. 2, 20), “ Thou art an holy people unto the 
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Lord thy God.” The correlative of God’s being 
their God was that they were His People (Lev. 


xxvi. 16; cf. 1 Cor. vi. 16). The bitterest fate 4 


conceivable was to be rejected from being His 
People, and the most comforting promise the 
promise of restoration: ‘“ I will say to them which 
were not My people, Thou art My people, and they 
shall say, Thou art my God” (Hos. ii. 23; cf. 
Rom. ix. 25). 

Now there never was a time when the Christian 
community thought of itself as not belonging to 
the People of God. When Jews became “ believers ” 
they were not understood to cease being connected 
with the Israel of God. What happened was that 
the Christian Society was led first to doubt, and then 
to deny that the Jews who persecuted the believers 
in Jesus as Messiah could belong to the true People 
of God. ‘That is to say the consciousness of being 
the People of God came to rest on different grounds ; 
and tested by the new standard the Jews were found 
to have forfeited their clam. We see the argument 
taking shape under Paul’s hands in Romans iv. The 
promise securing the inheritance to Abraham and 
his descendants was made on the condition of faith. 
That threw open the inheritance in all its aspects 
(é.g., righteousness, salvation, peace with God) to 
all, whether Jews or Gentiles, who “shared the 
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faith of Abraham.” “ The real sons of Abraham ” 
(and therefore the real Israel) are “ those who 
found on faith ” (Gal. iii. 7). Conversely, those 
who reject the summons to believe, rule them- 
selves out of the true People. Paul, however, does 
not ever arrive at the point of asserting complete 
and final self-exclusion for the Jews. ‘Not all who 
belong to Israel are Israel’ indeed (Rom. ix. 6). 
For there is an “ Israel after the flesh ” (1 Cor. x. 18) ; 
but there is also a spiritual Israel (Phil. iii. 3), 
the whole body of believers in Christ, and they 
are “heirs of the promises,” the new People 
of God." . 

It is the same conviction that the Christian 
Society is the new Israel which underlies the language 
of others besides St. Paul. St. James writes to people 
who have “ faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ” (ii. 1) ; 
but he addresses them as “ the twelve tribes of the 
Dispersion.” Similarly, Peter addresses Christians 
as “‘ the exiles of the Dispersion ”’ in various provinces 
of the Roman Empire (1 Peteri. 1) ; and he describes 
them as “ the house of God ” (iv. 7), “‘ the consecrated 
nation, the People who belong to God,” “ which in 
time past were No-People, but are now God’s 
People ’”—using language which Hosea had addressed 


Tt See further Hamilton, The People of God, p. 24 ff. and compare also Rom. 
xv. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 16-18; Heb. iv. 7-11; Acts xv. 14-17. 
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to Israel. And St. Paul’s argument in Romans 
ix. 17-24, is founded on the recognition of “a 
direct continuity of life between the old religious. 
fellowship of Israel and the society of Christian — 
believers.” * | 

With this name the Christian community took 
over the spiritual inheritance of the ancient Israel, 
and the results were important and far-reaching. 
“ This conviction that they were a people, involving 
the transference of all the prerogatives and claims of 
the Jewish people to the new community, viewed 
as a new creation which exhibited and put into 
force whatever was old and original in religion— 
this at once furnished the adherents of the new faith 
with a political and historical self-consciousness. 
Nothing more comprehensive or complete or 
impressive than this consciousness can be conceived. 
This estimate of themselves rendered Christians 
impregnable against all attacks and movements of 
polemical criticism, while it further enabled them 
to advance in every direction for a war of conquest.” * 

‘The results which followed from this continuity 
of self-consciousness were many and important. 
The young community felt itself from the first rooted 
in history, singled out from the rest of mankind to 


t Hamilton, The People of God, p. 30. 


* Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, i p. 300. 
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be the object of God’s favour and the agent of 
God’s purpose, called and equipped to bring blessing 
to mankind. They were “the seed of Abraham,” 
in whom all the nations of the world were to be 
blessed. They were heirs also of the great tradition 
of steadfastness in the faith, of courage and tenacity 
manifested during the persecutions of Antiochus, 
heirs not only of the promises and oracles of God, 
but of the splendid heroism of many who “ called 
upon His name.” ‘They were the Israel of God. 
What specially concerns us at this moment is that 
it was probably due to this continuity of conscious- 
ness that they were led to describe themselves as 
the Ecclesia of God, or, when regarded as individual 
groups, “the Lccleste of Judea which are in 
Christ Jesus ” (Gal. i. 22). For it was in the Sep- 
tuagint trahslation of the Old Testament that the 
People of God had received this Greek name. It 
was as Jews that the Christian “ disciples ” had first 
known themselves to belong to an Ecclesia, or spoken 
of themselves as “ going to church.” For the word, 
alike in the Greek and in the corresponding Hebrew, 
had the same double (or multiple) significance as 
our word “‘ Church,” that is to say, it could be used 
- equally to refer to Israel as a whole, regarded as the 
chosen people of God, and to a group of Israelites 
met or in the habit of meeting together for worship 
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or for communal activity. The Septuagint had 
another word (“ synagogue ”) which was capable of 


the same double application ; but the tendency in 


later Judaism was to reserve the name Synagogue 
mainly for the community as locally organised for 
worship, and to feel in the word Ecclesia the 
expression of the common consciousness of the 
whole.* 

The allusion in James ii. 2 (“‘ Suppose one comes 
into your synagogue”) shows that the Christians 
were not averse from using the other Jewish name for 
a religious assembly ; but in the same Epistle (v. 14), 
Ecclesia is used in the larger general sense. And 
that, of course, is the name which came to prevail 
universally both for the Society as a whole, for each 
local society—and ultimately for the building in 
which it met. 

It has been much discussed, and is still uncertain, 
which of the two former meanings was the original 
one. Used alone the word Ecclesia is employed by 
Paul to describe a local congregation or local 
congregations.* Yet there are cases where the word 
appears to denote the whole Christian society 


T Of the two words available in Hebrew “ this the more definite and formal 
word” (represented by Ecclesia) would naturally for Greek-speaking Jews mean 
the congregation of Israel quite as much as an assembly of the congregation ” 
(Hort, Christian Ecclesia, p. 7). 


* e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 1 Cor. vi. 4, xi. 18 ; Phil. iv. 15; in the plural Rom. xvi. 4 
1 Cor. xvi. 1. 
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(1 Cor. xii. 28; Phil. iii. 6; Col. i.18). And the 
same double reference is found in the use of the full 
title “the Church of God.” * 

There is nothing either in the etymology or in 
the usage of the word Ecclesia to show which of these 
meanings, the local or the inclusive, was the original 
and the normative one. But the history of its 
use in the Old Testament points to the right answer. 
The Christian community was led to choose 
instinctively for its self-designation the name which 
in later Judaism had expressed the common “ Church- 
consciousness” of the People of God. As the 
conviction gained ground among the “ pious” of 
Judaism that the bond of their common life was 
religious as much as national, even more religious 
than national, and especially in the Diaspora, where 
even greatet emphasis was laid on the spiritual tie, 
something emerged which one can most properly 
characterise by the word “Church.” “If the Jews 
of the Diaspora still described themselves as the 
Ecclesia of God, then ‘ Ecclesia’ here has lost the 
last touch of political significance; and if the 
Christians take over the same description, they can 
do so because it already bore a religious stamp, and 
because it actually described the thing which it 


” The former is found in 1 Cor. xi. 16; 1 Thess.ii. 14; 2 Thess.1i. 4; the latter 
mr Cor. x. 32, xv..9; Gal. i. 13. 
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should describe, namely a religious community 
independent of all national conditions.” * 

It is probable therefore that the designation 
“Church ” originally expressed the common con- 
sciousness of all Christians, and that the application 
of it to local communities was secondary. They 
were severally “churches,” because they all alike 
belonged to the one Church. 

This aspect of the name as well as the continuity 
of the Church-consciousness is further emphasised 
in the full form of title, “the Church of God,” which 
occurs frequently. It is remarkable that the phrase 
“Church of Christ,’ which has since become so 
universal, does not appear in the New Testament ; 
once only do we find “ Churches of Christ ” (Rom. 
xiv. 16). What must have been a natural instinct 
to name the Society from the One whom we call its 
Founder, was over-ruled by a stronger one. To 
Christ the Society traced its redemption, its peace 
with God, its life. And yet so strong was its sense 
of continuity with the past that in this form of self- 
description at any rate the sense of belonging to the 
Lord Jesus Christ was subordinated to that of 
belonging to God. ? 

It is, therefore, not in the name “ Church ” that 


T Joh. Weiss. Urchristentum, p. 485. 


® See Joh. Weiss, op. cit., p. 484. 
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we are to find the new thing, nor yet in what 
“Church ” primarily connotes, a comprehensive 
society bound together and to God by spiritual ties. 
The newness lies in the Spirit which informs the 
community, in the changed attitude and relation to 
God, in the fact of possessing what the Church of 
pre-Christian days had only hoped for, and in the 
inexpugnable conviction resting on the death and 
resurrection of Christ that sin was forgiven. It was 
a Church which looked back to a Messiah who had 
_ been known as Jesus of Nazareth, up to a Messiah 
who had been dead and was alive again, and forward 
to a day when He would retura with power. 
There is a striking correspondence between this 
situation and the general effect of our Lord’s whole 
attitude to the past dispensation. He “came not 
to destroy but to fulfil,” and yet by fulfilling or 
: transcending the former system to reduce it to 
irrelevance. He is reported to have used the word 
“Church ” on two occasions only. On one of these 
He used it in the current sense of an assembly of 
believers in God, representing the People of God: 
“tell it to the Church ” (Matt xviii. 17). On the 
_ other occasion He used it in the other sense in which 
_ it was current, of that People, “ the saints of the Most 
High,” chosen and consecrated. “On this rock 


will I build my Church” (Matt. xvi. 18). The 
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emphasis here is on the possessive pronoun. There 
was to be a new church, as there was a new covenant. 
Peter, who as spokesman for the Twelve, has 
acknowledged the Messiahship of the Master, is in 
that respect the foundation on which the new 
Church is to be built. In fact, the new Church, 
the Church of God in Jesus Christ, is already there 
from the moment that Jesus has been even partially 
recognised for what He really is. 


The Fellowship which was called into being by 
the Spirit became conscious of itself’as the Body of 
Christ, as it realised the close articulation of its 
members, the diversity of functions all co-operating 
to one end, the continuous experience of common 
life sustained by the Spirit, and of moral control 
exercised by Christ the Head. Along another line, 
as we have seen, it became conscious of itself as the 
new Israel, and so the new Ecclesia or Church of 
God. Thereby it served itself heir to the promises 
and privileges which pertained to the former Ecclesia, 
as also to much in its organisation and worship. 
There was a period during which the two factors, 
function and structure, held each other in balance. 
The organisation was plastic, so that it responded 
to the changing movements and aspirations of the 
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life. When the time came that the proportion was 
reversed, when the instinct of organisation was 
stronger than the experience of life, the continuity 
with the earlier forms of Ecclesia ceased to be an 
advantage. It then provideda channel through which 
Christianity was invaded by ideas and forms which 
had been transcended by the revelation through 
Christ. 
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PenTEcostT, as we have seen, was the occasion of that 
contact between the Spirit of Christ and the spirit 
of those who “ believed on Him” which resulted 
in the up-rush of Life, the quickening into vital 
activity of deeper levels of personality than had been 
touched before. That occasion was marked by an 
outburst of ecstasy and enthusiasm in which we find 
the explanation of the external phenomena by which 
it was accompanied. It is sometimes suggested that 
the subsequent disappearance of these phenomena 
points to a rapid cooling of the enthusiasm, that the 
splendid vision quickly faded “into the light of 
common day.” This is, however, to misconceive 
what happened. The ecstasy may have disappeared 
or become sporadic; but, for at least the period 
covered by the New Testament, something remained 
and reproduced itself from one group and from one 
locality to another, which may best be described as 
spiritual vitality of high quality and unexampled 
force. It showed itself in many forms, intellectual, 
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ethical, social and religious. But it shows itself also 
in a certain tone which characterises the New 
Testament as a whole, a tone which, it may be said, 
is in marked contrast to that of contemporary 
literature. It isa tone of certainty, confidence and 
triumph. “God hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” ‘ Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ?” ‘ Which hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul . . . which entereth into 
that within the veil.” 

The modern emphasis on the eschatological factor 
in the thought of the primitive Church (which is 
probably itself exaggerated) tends to obscure this, an 
even more important factor. ‘Things of transcendent 
importance, touching man’s relation to God and to 
life, had happened. For those who had “ received ”’ 
-Jesus: the whole outlook was transformed, And the 
whole inlook was transformed also. ‘‘ If any man is 
in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature.” He was new 
to himself as well as conscious of new relations to 
all persons and things. Perhaps the primary form 
of the experience was the sensation of freedom. He 
had been emancipated. Each of the various forms 
of subjection of which he had been conscious had 
dissolved into impotence. Fear and the causes of 
fear, sin, death and the demons, all had been 
annulled, so far as he was concerned. The moral 
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impotence which had weighed on him as a tyranny 
was at an end. All this is involved in St. Paul’s © 
triumphant declaration, “for freedom Christ has 
made us free ” (Gal. v. 1), as it was also involved in 
the promise recorded in the fourth Gospel, “ If the 
Son sets you free, ye shall be free indeed” (John 
viii. 36). 

Time was required, of course, for the results of 
such great experiences to be observed, classified and 
traced to operative causes. And that timé is 
represented by the interval between Pentecost and 
the writing of St. Paul’s earliest Epistles. In him 
we have one who was, in the first place, a keen and 
sympathetic observer of all moral and religious 
phenomena, one also who was qualified to recognise 
their mutual relations and to interpret them in the 
light of their source and original impulse. For the 
Apostle was not as a man writing on a clean slate, 
and describing the inner life of the Christian and his 
relations to the world and to men as though they 
were still only ideal aspirations. He may, and 
continually does, urge the necessity of further progress 
in all directions. He has to correct faults, to obviate 
misunderstandings. But he has before him in the 
Christian communities he knows, as he had had 
before him in the primitive community, bodies of 
Christians among whom the principles of the néw 
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faith were manifestly at work, and the Spirit of 
Christ was producing fruit of many different kinds. 
He interpreted the phenomena of life and conduct 
in terms of the forces which were at work producing 
them. He exhibited the principles of which these 
things were the outcome, and which might continue 
to ptoduce the same, in ever increasing measure. 

It is striking, almost startling, to find that these 
principles are identical with those which we found to 
be the governing principles embodied in the teaching 
of Jesus. First of all, let us observe what these 
principles were. We have seen how Jesus sought 
to imbue men with His own consciousness of God as 
Father. It was not that He taught the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood. Neither was it merely an extension 
and emphasising of sporadic references to that 
Fatherhood found in Jewish literature. It was to 
‘be the very core of religious consciousness, the 
conception of God that was to transform and vitalise 
man’s relation to Him. And when we listen to the 
Epistles, we catch the expression of that very con- 
sciousness which Jesus sought to create. One result 
of the Pentecostal experience had been to create 
among the believers in Jesus an overpowering sense 
of brotherhood. Along with that, as the result of the 
operation of the same Spirit, went an overpowering 
sense of sonship: “God has sent forth the Spirit 
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of His Son into your hearts, crying Abba, Father” 
(Gal. iv. 6). The Spirit is “‘ the spirit of adoption,” 
because He creates the consciousness of sonship in 
believers, “whereby they cry Abba, Father” | 
(Rom. viii. 16). St. Peter assumes that it is the 
habit of Christians to “call on God as Father” 
(1 Pet. i. 17). And with few exceptions all the — 
documents in the New Testament testify to the 
freedom and spontaneity with which the Christians 
used both the thought and the name. 

We saw also that it was possible to summarise most 
of our Lord’s teaching on life as an endeavour to 
enforce and illustrate the absolute supremacy of the 
spiritual. ‘The choice between material and spiritual 
values is set forth as involving a choice between life 
and death. And though Jesus does not in the 
Synoptic Gospels actually use the antithesis between 
flesh and spirit, yet Paul’s use of it is in accordance 
with the Master’s mind; and he states the same 
principle when he says, “‘ to take the material point 
of view is death ; to take the spiritual point of view 
is life and peace” (Rom. iii. 6). 

Again, we saw how the ethical demand of Christ 
was summed up and comprehended in the summons 
to love. “ There is no other commandment greater 
than these.” And once more St. Paul has not only 
laid hold of the principle, but he has recognised its 
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central and all-comprehensive character. ‘ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” “ All the law is fulfilled 
in one word, even in this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” (Gal. v. 14). 

This correspondence between the mind of Paul 
and the mind of Christ is surprising in view of the 
fact that he betrays so little knowledge of, and 
indeed so little interest in, the earthly life of Jesus 
and the tradition of what He taught. His supposed 
ignorance on these matters has been, of course, 
greatly over-pressed.* In regard to teaching there 
are at least a few instances in which Paul definitely 
relies on what had been reported to him as words of 
the Lord (¢.g., 1 Cor. xi. 23 ff.; Acts xx. 35); and 
there are others in which the correspondence is too 
close to admit of doubt that he is reproducing 
traditional teaching of the Master (¢.g., Rom. xii. 
14, 17). But here is something different. It is a 
reproduction of the essential thought of Jesus thrown 
into forms so different that it cannot be explained 
as due to reproduction of actual sayings of the Lord. 
It represents principles which might have been 
distilled from His teaching, as they have been 
apprehended, valuated, and re-issued by the Apostle. 

I Titius (der Paulinismus, p. 12 ff.) draws attention to the following especially : 
Rom. xii. 14, 17; 1 Cor. iv. 12; vi. 7: cf. Lk. vi. 27 ff. ; 1 Cor. ix. 19: cf. Mark 


x. 44f.; 2 Cor. xi.7: cf. Matt. xxiii. 11 f.; Rom. ii. 1, 14,13: ¢f. Matt. Vii. 1,25 
Rom. xvi. 19: cf. Matt. vi. 25. 
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Or, to put it another way, it suggests independent 
discoveries concerning truth and duty made by one 
_ who had come to occupy the same stand-point as 
our Lord, who saw the same spiritual realities as He 
did, saw them in the same relation and in the same 
proportion. God the Father; life that was “ life 
indeed,” the life of the spirit ; love the real basis of 
human relationship to God and to man, these were 
the fundamental ideas of St. Paul, and they had been 
the fundamental principles of the teaching of 
Jesus. 

How is this surprising correspondence between 
the ideas and standards of Paul and those of Jesus 
to be explained ? We may find suggestions towards 
the answer if we enquire how the Apostle expected 
the same thing to happen in the case of others. He 
called on other men to have the same mind, to take 
the same point of view, as Christ. How did that 
become possible ? 

It was not by recognising and obeying the teaching 
of the Master as another, even a higher, Law. It is 
noteworthy that Paul never refers to Jesus as 
Teacher, or to the Christians by the name (so freely 
used in the Acts) of “ disciples”; he never quotes 
any saying of Christ as a “commandment.” He 
himself had ‘‘ died to law,” i.e., died from under the 
authority of law as law. He saw in Christ “ the end 
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of law.” He saw himself and other believers in a 
new, non-legal, relation to God. And he would 
have been the last man to admit that what Christ 
had done was to substitute another system of law 
for the old one. He would have repudiated, for 
example, the description of the Sermon on the 
Mount as containing “ the laws of the Kingdom.” 
His conviction that “ the written code kills’ would 
exclude any kind of Christian legislation no less than 
the Jewish. For him the Spirit which is the source 
of life, also provides its norm. It is the principle 
of religious knowledge and of moral insight (1 Cor. 
li. 12-16). The knowledge of God’s will accom- 
panies wisdom and understanding which are 
“ spiritual ” in their origin (Col. i. 9). 

Neither was it by taking the historical Jesus as his 
model that, the inner life of the Christian was to be 
_ conformed to the standard of Christ. It is true 
that there are some phrases which look in that 
direction. Paul says, “‘ Be ye imitators of me, as | 
also am of Christ.” * 
out that the reference in these cases is not to the 


But it has been well pointed 


details of character and conduct manifested in the 
historical Jesus, but to that central act of self-devotion 
to His mission with all its consequences, which was 
the act of love—‘‘ In both cases it is not a matter 


i y Cor. xi. 1, cf. 1 Thess. i.63; 1 Cor. x. 24. 
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of external imitation, nor of the inculcation of 
teaching, but of complete inward adhesion of the 
personality to that of the teacher in conception of 
life, disposition and behaviour.” * 

The essential fact according to St. Paul was that 
any and every authority acting on the new person- 
ality from without had become subordinate. The 
moving and directing force in the inner life of the 
Christian was the same as that which had created 
it. It was the Spirit of Christ. The Law had 
proved in experience to be a law leading to sin and 
death. What had taken its place was (not a new 
law, but) the “regulative principle of the Spirit 
leading to life, operating within the sphere of 
Christ.” * 

This may be traced out in many details; but it 
is conspicuous in connection with the three central 
principles already referred to. It is the Spirit which 
“‘ bears witness that we are children of God.” It is 
“by the Spirit ” that we are “alive”; therefore 
“by the Spirit let us walk.” “The fruit of the 
Spirit is love.” ‘‘ Ye are God-instructed to love one 
another.” Indeed the whole life of the Christian 


has, for St. Paul, been transferred on to a new plane. 
T Joh. Weiss, ut sup., p. 432. 


® It is true, of course, that in ‘the verse thus rendered (Rom. viii. 3), St. Paul 
uses the same word “law” in both clauses, but it is generally agreed among 
modern authorities that in the former clause (“law of the Spirit”) he uses it in 
the broader sense suggested above. 
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It is indeed still “life lived in the flesh ”; but it 
is at the same time life lived “ by faith in the Son 
of God,” “ life in the Spirit.” 

The antithesis and the paradox are not essentially 
different from what is represented under another 
figure in the fourth Gospel: “ Ye are in the world, 
but not of the world.” The Christian has not 
ceased to be “in the flesh,” but he is “ spiritual,” 
_ 1.é., he belongs to, lives in, lives by, lives on the plane 
of, the Spirit. 

That he is also conceived of as belonging to, 
living in, and living by, Christ, involves no practical 
difference. For “the Lord is the Spirit ” (2 Cor. 
lll. 17); that is to say, the living and exalted Christ 
and the Spirit whose character He has revealed are 
practically interchangeable. What is predicated of 
One throws light on what is ascribed to the Other. 
_ The Christian learns truth, discovers duty, “ in 
Christ ” (Eph. iv. 21), or equally, “in the things 
taught by the Spirit ” (1 Cor. ii. 13). The Spirit 
it is who ‘‘ leads men on to the whole plane of 
reality ” (John xvi. 13). 

This interpretation of the inner life of the Christian 
has been expounded so clearly by Johannes Weiss 
that a translation of his words will be welcome. 
“It is extremely important that according to 
Romans xii. 2, ‘ the transformation through renewing 
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of the mind’ (which, of course, takes place through 
the Spirit) is to express itself precisely in this, that 
the Christians ‘ apprehend with certainty what is the 
will of God.’ ‘The Good, the Acceptable, the 
Perfect ’ is not given for all and for every case in a 
written law or in words of the Lord. The moral 
judgment must decide in each individual case, what 
is the will of God. And this is only possible if the 
moral intelligence, which was hitherto held down and 
enfeebled in the slavery of the flesh, is entirely 
renewed and transformed, so that the inward norm 
and impulse is no longer provided by the flesh but 
by the Spirit. The mentality and the outlook, the 
deepest life-interest of the Christian have become 
different. He has, in consequence, not only the 
power to overcome the desires of the flesh ; he has 
also the power of right judgment, the moral instinct, 
which expresses itself in a new value-judgment 
upon the goods of this world (Phil. i. 9 ff.). Only 
thus do we fully understand what Paul understands 
by ‘the freedom unto which Christ has liberated 
us.” It is not something merely negative, not 
merely emancipation from the Law, but the capacity 
to do that which we really will to do (Gal. v. 17; 
Rom. vii. 15 ff.), and also the gift of ‘ willing that 
which is well-pleasing to God’ (Phil. ii. 13). Sothe 
new life is not the copy of a model, and not the dead 
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fulfilling of a law, but an original, individual product 

always welling fresh from the fellowship of God 
and Christ, a free creative activity of religious 
inwardness, which finds in itself its controlling 
principle.” * 

The‘claim for individual freedom thus made for 
himself and for his fellow-believers is obviously 
exposed to danger, and to danger of a serious kind. 
And Paul is far from being blind to the fact. It is 
probable that he was aware of actual cases where 
his teaching on this subject was perverted by 
individuals or by groups to immoral conclusions, 
if not to immoral practices. We catch echoes of 
their arguments in the phrase, “ All things are 
permissible for me” (1 Cor. vi. 12; x. 23), which 
Paul quotes from some such source, and in the 
supposed objections with which he deals in Romans vi. 
that men may be encouraged to continue in sin 
in order to give greater scope for the Divine Grace 
(vi. 1), or that they might use their standing “ under 
grace ” as an excuse for self-indulgence. 

It is important to notice what correctives the 
Apostle applies to this “ antinomian” line of 
argument. For one thing, he argues that it is 
irrational. To be a Christian and a sinner is a 
contradiction in terms. For the Christian is one 

I Joh. Weiss. ut sup., p- 433- . 
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who has died from under the dominion of sin. 
That is what Christ Himself had done. By being 
“in flesh,” and so long as He remained “in flesh,” 
He had been exposed to the power and assault of 
sin (sin being regarded as an external force of evil, 
which had come to have a lien upon humanity). 
When at death Christ had parted from “ the flesh ” 
He had stripped off from Himself the evil forces and 
triumphed over them (Col. ii. 15), and so had “ died 
to sin” (Rom. vi. 10), died from under its authority. 
And in that He lived again, and “ never dies after 
His resurrection from the dead ” (Rom. vi. 9), the 
life He now lives is life unto God. Now the union 
which faith established between the believer and 
Christ is one so intimate, so complete, that the 
believer has “died to sin” no less really than 
Christ, and has as really as He been “ brought to 
life.” Of that double experience which is the 
result of faith, he has had a vivid symbol in the 
ceremony of his baptism. And for any such to admit 
in future the rule of sin either in theory or in practice 
is therefore unworthy of reasonable men. 
Another line of argument is seen in Romans vi. 
15-23. What has happened is really a change of 
service. ‘The freedom of the Christian is very real, 
but it is freedom to serve. He has exchanged the 
involuntary thraldom of sin for the thraldom of 
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God. That it is voluntarily accepted makes all the 
difference. Nevertheless, Paul betrays the con- 
sciousness that by using this language he may be 
lowering the standard of freedom. He remarks in a 
parenthesis, “ I use this human analogy to bring home 
the truth to your weak nature” (Rom. vi. 19). It 
is after all the Law as law that has been abrogated 
in Christ, and for those who are “ in Christ ”—the 
Law as the method by which men can earn salvation 
by merit. The moral prohibitions and require- 
ments of the Law remain valid as before. Even 
the ceremonial requirements may be fulfilled by 
those who attach value to them (Acts xxi. 20 ff. ; 
xvi. 3), provided they do not seek to enforce them 
on others. The moral requirements are indeed 
issued afresh “‘ on the authority of the Lord Jesus ” 
(1 Thess. iv. 2). And it is a fact, applicable no less 
to those who believe than to those who do not, that 
“they who do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God ” (Gal. v.21 ; 1 Cor. vi.9). And to 
them no less than to the unbeliever applies the 
fundamental principle, “ the wages of sin is death.” 
Serve sin in the only way in which men do serve 
sin, as its slave, and you will receive the wages which 
sin pays. Serve God as His sons in Christ Jesus, 


_ and you will receive His free gift, eternal life. Thus, 


without really qualifying Christian freedom, Paul 
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showed that by the very definition of Christian it 
must be exercised within the limits of morality. 

But there was yet a third way in which the Apostle 
saw a corrective applied to such extreme individual- 
ism and its dangerous consequences. ‘There was a 
moment in the history of every believer when 
individualism was in sole possession, the moment 
when he recognised Christ as: Lord, and consenting 
to Him with his whole personality felt all the saving 
and reconciling power of His sacrifice. It was the 
moment when “ the love of God was shed abroad 
upon his heart.” But it was only a moment. It 
was followed immediately by a sense of being merged 
in a fellowship which embraced all other individual 
believers. The love which welled up in response 
to the love of God “ accredited ” by the death of 
Christ (Rom. v. 8) was love to God, but also to all 
those “‘ for whom Christ had died.” It created at 
once a sense of corporate union in the Body of Christ. 
The well-being of that Body, its health, its peace, 
Its progress, became at once an abiding factor in his 
desire and hope, an interest to which his own tastes 
and even liberties were subordinate. Thus the 
recognition of individual freedom, even though it 
took the exultant form of “ All things are permissable 
for me,” was followed promptly by the recognition 
of voluntary self-restraint accepted by love; “not 
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all things are for the common good ” (1 Cor. vi. 12). 
Not all things are pleasing to God (2 Cor. v. 9). 
Not all things are “‘ becoming ” to God’s children 
(Phil. i. 27; Col. i. ro). 

The application of such motives and the influence 
which Paul confidently ascribes to them are clearly 
seen in such a passage as Ephesians iv. 20-32. The 
Apostle begins by reminding those to whom he 
writes of what he knows to have been their experi- 
ence. ‘They have been “taught in Christ,” 12., 
in the fellowship of the Church assembled for 
worship where the presence of Christ was specially 
tealised, they have had a perception of Divine truth. 
The doctrinal form which it first took (v. 22) had 
immediately resolved itself into the perception of 
moral obligation (“‘ wherefore ”). And each several 
part of that obligation is driven home by an appeal 
to the intrinsic demands of the Fellowship. Lie not 
one to another, for ye are members one of another. 
Let the pilferer give up pilfering, and go and do 
honest work, that he may have something to give to 
him that is in need. Let no speech pass your lips 


_which has a corrupting effect, breaking down the 


moral fibre; but only such speech as 1s good for 
up-building, for healing and fostering the common 
Life (cf. Eph. iv.12). Remember that if you indulge 


in any of these selfish habits, or if you cherish bitter 
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feeling, passion, malice, you vex God’s holy Spirit, 
by whom the Fellowship is created and maintained. 

The appeal to the same motive is seen conversely 
in many of the warnings which are issued, and in 
some of the things against which the Christian is 
warned. The records of the primitive Church 
contained a startling illustration of the sanctity of 
the Fellowship in the story of Ananias. ‘The charge 
against him was that he had “ cheated the Holy 
Spirit.” The ground of the charge was that he had 
deceived the community pretending to give all, 
when he only gave part of the proceeds of his 
property. He had in practice betrayed the Fellow- 
ship. He had been disloyal to the corporate life. 
And he had paid the penalty. 

The same idea of the obligation imposed by 
membership of the Body underlies St. Paul’s argument 
in 1 Cor. xi. 17 ff. What he recognises as Divine 
judgments have fallen upon sundry members of 
the community. ‘ Many of you are ill and infirm, 
and a number even dead.” And the reason to which 
St. Paul traces this, that they have been partaking 
of the Eucharist, the Covenant-meal of the Fellow- 
ship, “‘ without a proper sense of the Body” (M.). 
By their behaviour to their fellow-members they have 
denied the fellowship which they were pretending 
to celebrate. ‘There were “ cliques” among them. 
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And some of them consumed by themselves the 
provisions they had brought for the common meal, 
with the result that one has too little while another 
has too much. In this way they have eaten the loaf 
and drunk the cup of the Lord “ unwotthily,” 
without really recognising the sacred Fellowship. 
For that reason they “will be answerable for the 
body and the blood of the Lord.” : 
The same principle explains also the appearance 
in the list of ‘ the works of the flesh ” (Gal. v. 19-21) 
of a number of offences which can only be reckoned 
as such because they are injurious to the life and well- 
being of the Fellowship. It is thus that we find 
bracketed together, in what some have felt to be a 
strange equalisation, acts of party-spirit, acts of 
factiousness, and divisions—side by side with 
immorality, sensuality and idolatry. Sins against 
the corporate body were not less heinous than sins 
against a man’s own body, or against another man. 
Recklessly to rend the Fellowship, especially by 
* jealousy and quarrels,” or by partisanship was to 
jeopardise their standing as “ spiritual” (1 Cor. 
iii. 1-4). Nothing could exceed the firmness with 
which the individual is taught to subordinate 
himself to the interests of the whole. ‘“ You,” says 
Paul, addressing the community as a whole, “ You 
are the temple of God. Anyone who ruins God’s 
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temple, him will God ruin. For God’s temple is 
sacred ”’ (1 Cor. iii. 16). It is the Body of Christ. 


The inner life of the Christian isa life of triumphant 
freedom, of freedom from every form of external 
and coercive authority; and yet it is guarded from 
extravagance and controlled to service alike of God 
and of man by the double sense of sonship and of 
brotherhood, and by the force set in motion by that 
sense, the strongest force known to the Christian, 
Love. ‘ Brethren, ye are called to be free; only, 
do not use your freedom to give an opportunity 
to the flesh, but serve one another in love.” 
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Ir is clear from the preceding discussion that the 
problem of the inner life was already realised as the 
problem of the relation between freedom and 
authority. It was to secure what was essential of 
the latter without sacrificing the reality of the 
former. This problem was solved in practice for 
the Christian of the primitive age by finding the 
synthesis of the two opposites in Agapé, or Love. 
Love as the central and controlling motive of 
character and conduct became in fact, the differentia 
of the Christian. 

It is not a little strange, in view of the importance 
of the subject, that comparatively little attention 
has been given to it until lately in the study of New 
Testament theology. The tendency to treat the 
New Testament as a treasury of theological truth to 
the ignoring of its contribution to ethics has extended 
beyond the creeds to the treatises and handbooks 


I Joh. Weiss points out that a really comprehensive investigation of the word, 
from the point of view of linguistic, religious and ethical history, is still wanting, 
and a pressing necessity. Urchristentum, p. 443, note. 
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on the subject. And Love as the fibre and living 
tissue of the Christian Fellowship has had less than 
justice done to it. 

It is, moreover, one of the heaviest handicaps 
under which we labour as teachers of Christianity 
that here, right at the centre of our religion and 
ethical conceptions, we have to use a word which 
in the history of our language has become so 
ambiguous, and further has been “ soiled with all 
ignoble use.” It is a profitable exercise to collect 
illustrations of the wide- variety of applications 
which the word receives in our common speech. 
One may hear it used in reference to the dainties of 
the table or some form of sport, to a work of litera- 
ture or the work of an artist, to a pet animal or a 
child ; it may describe an emotion which is wholly 
selfish or one which is the negation of selfishness. 
It has to serve in English all the purposes for which 
a Greek availed himself of three different words. 
It can express no more than strong liking or prefer- 
ence, no less than the greatest emotional passion ; 
and all the time it is the one word available to describe 
the strongest motive acting on the human will, 
and the deepest thing in God’s relation to man. 

It is, of course, too late to divert the word from 
the other channels where it runs or to concentrate 


its use in the highest meaning of which it is capable 
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(though that is what seems to have happened in the 
history of its Greek equivalent). Only in view of 
its commanding position in the thought and life of 
the Christian it is essential to acquaint ourselves 
with something of its history and to observe its true 
significance in Christian literature. 

The first striking fact about it is that as a noun it 
owes its place in the Greek language to its use in the 
Bible (LXX. and New Testament), and in Christian 
writings.* The corresponding verb, however, 
appears with various shades of meaning in classical 
Greek ; but the noun is not the source of the verb ; 
rather is it ‘“‘a back-formation from the verb, 
originating, doubtless, in a restricted dialectic 
area.” 

That dialectic area would appear to have been 
that within which the LXX. Version of the Old 
Testament was produced. The translators of the 
Song of Solomon probably chose it to indicate the 
spiritual interpretation they gave to the book. It 
is in the Book of Wisdom that it definitely con- 
notes for the first time the kind of love which men 
can have toward God. “ The faithful shall abide 
with Him in love,” or ‘“‘ Those who are faithful by 

I The one authenticated exception seems to be found in Philo (see Deissmann, 

" Bible Studies, p. 198 £.). Two or three supposed instances in the papyri are now 


read otherwise. See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 
sub voc. 
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love (cp. Gal. v. 6) shall abide with Him.” It next 
re-appears in the New Testament, in which it plays 
the part we have to investigate. 

If it cannot be said that it was entirely a new word 
for an entirely new thing, its history is like that of 
the name “Father” used of God. As Christ 
revealed the one, so He revealed the other, in its 
quality of being real, in its implications, in its 
centrality to all human experience, and in its bearing 
on all religious and ethical conceptions. It may be 
due to His singling out and combining the two 
Commandments in which the word (the verb) 
occurs, that it assumes the position which it did in 
the Christian vocabulary. At any rate, it is to Him 
that the Church looked, and looks, as the great 
exemplar and interpreter of the meaning and the 
power of Love. 

We have to consider first Love as describing and 
defining the attitude of God and of God in Christ 
towards man. It is not until we reach one of the 
_ latest books of the New Testament that we find the 
announcement that love is one aspect of God’s 
essential being: ‘“ God is love” (1 John iv. 8). A 
little earlier probably the same writer traces the 
whole movement of salvation through Christ to the 
fact that God loved humanity (John iii. 16). But 


already long before that the heart of the Christian 
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experience had been interpreted as due to the 
same cause. The death of Christ itself has for its 
purpose to accredit the love of God, to bring it home 
to men, to persuade them to believe and accept it 
(Rom. v. 8; cf. 1 John iv. 9). It was due to God’s 
* great love towards us ” that those who had been 
dead in trespasses were now alive together with 
Christ (Eph. ii. 4). And it was by the alchemy of 
the same love which had “ flooded their hearts,” 
that the tribulations of life were surely transmuted 
into hope that brings no disappointment (Rom. v. 3f.). 
And the same great quality was radiant in Christ 
Himself, and especially in Christ as crucified. In 
one of his rare touches of individualism St. Paul 
acclaims the fact that the life he now lives is lived 
“ by the faith of the Son of God who loved me and 
gave Himself for me” (Gal. ii. 20). But the same 
love of Christ had embraced the corporate whole. 
“Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for it” 
(Eph. v. 25; cf. v. 2). And Revelation i. § (in the 
correct text) celebrates the same love of Christ as 
continuously going forth to His people. How | 
indispensable it was felt to be, and how strong, 
appears from Romans viii. 35, where all the powers 
of heaven and hell are defied to “ separate us from 
the love of Christ.” The whole of Christian experi- 
ence has had its origin in a movement of the Divine 
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heart towards man which is described as Love. — 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us ” (1 John iv. 10). 

And the whole of the Christian life is involved in 
a corresponding movement of the human heart 
towards God. In response to the love of God, 
especially as manifested in the sacrifice of Christ, 
the same vital force breaks away up from the depths 
of the human personality. If we take literally the 
statement in the first Epistle of St. John (iv. 19), as 
it stands in the critical texts, this was understood to 
be the case. The statement in the old text (“ We 
love Him, because He first loved us”) was no doubt 
true; but what we find in the modern text is no 
less true, and goes yet deeper: ‘‘ We love, because 
He first loved us.” In the sense in which the word 
plays so large a part in the documents of the New 
Testament “love” was a new thing. It was only 
the mighty Dynamic of God in Christ that was 
able so to reverse the current of human motive and 
emotion that it came to be directed not on the self 
but on the not-self ; men who were “alive together 
with Christ” lived “not unto themselves, but 
unto God”; they loved. 

In this way love is the gift of God. “ Behold,” 
says St. John, “ the character of the love which God 
has given to us” (1 John iii. 1); “love is from 
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God” (iv. 2). “The Divine love is, as it were, 
infused into them, so that it is their own,” “ kindling 
us,” as Leo puts it, “ by the fire of His own love, 
that we may love not only Himself, but also whatever 
He loves.”? 

It is “love,” therefore, which stands first in St. 
Paul’s description of “ the harvest of the Spirit ” 
(Gal. v. 22). The direction which it takes is first 
of all towards God and Christ. Paul nowhere urges 
this, unless there be an exception in 1 Thess. iii. 5. 
But he assumes it as characteristic of the Christian, 
é.g., “ those that love God ” (Rom. viii. 28%) ; and 
similarly he describes Christians as ‘‘ those who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘The most striking testimony 
in this case comes from St. Peter, when he refers to 
Christ as the One “‘ whom not having seen ye love”’ ; 
he is speaking for those who had not had his own 
privileges, but nevertheless knew this to be the true 
description of their relation to Christ. There can 
be no doubt that this was fully recognised ; and 
yet it is noteworthy how the emphasis of reiteration 
falls on the other direction which love took, towards 
other men, and especially “ one another.” 

St. Paul rejoices perpetually to recognise the 
presence and the working of this quality in those to 

I Leo, Serm. xii. 1; cit. Westcott, ad loc. 


® Compare 1 Cor. ii. 9 and viil. 3. 
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whom he writes, in the Thessalonians (1, i. 3), the 
Corinthians (2, viii. 7), the Ephesians (i. 15), the 
Colossians (i. 4), Philemon (5). Yet he urges it, 
especially that they should “ abound ” in this grace, 
on the Romans (xiii. 8), the Galatians (v. 13), the 
Philippians (i. 9). For the sacred Society is “ rooted 
and grounded in love,” 7.¢., love is the basis on which 
it rests, the soil from which it draws its nourishment. 
It is love which is “the bond of perfectness ” 
(Col. iii. 14), 7.¢., it is what gives cohesion to the 
perfect life. It is, indeed, the natural and necessary 
expression of faith; “faith is made operative by 
love” (Gal. v. 6). It is for the Christian no longer 
the subject of a commandment from without, but 
something native and inherent. And as “the 
whole law is fulfilled in this one word; Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Gal. v. 14), 
so “ love is the fulfilling of the law ” (Rom. xiii. 10). 
Love, then, becomes the acid test for genuine 
Christianity, nothing less than the criterion by which 
aman may know that he is saved: “ We know that 
we have passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren” (1 John iii. 14). And the 
converse is laid down with equal firmness: “ He 
that loveth not, knoweth not God ” (iv. 8). 

Now it is to this central principle that Paul 
continually makes appeal as the motive and sanction 
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of every ethical demand. Writing to Philemon he 
first acknowledges the joy and comfort he has found 
in the evidence of Philemon’s love “ to all God’s 
people,” and then appeals “in the name of that 
love ” that he should perform a great act of forgive- 
ness. “If love carries any sanction,” he says to the 
Philippians (ii. 2), “show it in word and deed.” 
It is in love that the Ephesians are to find the secret 
of forbearance with one another (iv. 2), and also the 
secret of perfect veracity in word and deed (iv. 15) ; 
‘speak every man truth with his neighbour; for 
“we are members one of another ” (iv. 25). 

It is this also and this alone which gives force to 
the appeal to “the common good,” which indeed 
makes the common good an effective criterion of 
right and wrong. What might be right for me, were 
I an isolated individual, may be utterly wrong for 
me as a member of a Society whose interests are as 
dear to me as my own. ‘“ God has tempered the 
body together . . . that the various members 
should have a common concern for each other. 

Now ye are Christ’s Body ” (1 Cor. xii. 24). 

We have seen how confidently Paul appeals to this 

“common concern ”’ as an effective motive for self- 

control and self-sacrifice. St. Peter (1 Pet. ii. 17) 

puts “ love the brotherhood ” among the four simple 

duties of the Christian. There can be no doubt 
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that in the Fellowship of the Spirit there was found 
continuous renewal of the love by which it was knit 
together, and continuous opportunity of carrying 
out Paul’s instruction “ By love serve one another.” 

It is, therefore, with this conviction of the 
supremacy and indispensable character of Love 
that Paul undertakes the analysis or description of 
it in 1 Corinthians xiii. He is engaged on a delicate 
and difficult task. ‘The Church is conscious, proudly 
conscious, of being in possession of “ grace-gifts,”” 
gifts of the Spirit, in great variety and abundance. 
Among these, gifts such as those of healing, prophecy, 
speaking with tongues, would naturally claim more 
attention and more admiration than others, the 
effect of which was not so immediately evident. 
St. Paul’s object, to induce the Corinthians to arrange 
these gifts according to the scale of their true value, 
was difficult to accomplish, just because he was 
seeking to reverse the popular estimation. And the 
task was delicate because it was neither his purpose 
nor his inclination to under-estimate the more 
popular gifts, only to bring them into due sub- 
ordination to those which were more ethical and 
permanent in their results. He claims, with thank- 
fulness to God, not only that he speaks with tongues, 
but that he does so more than any others (1 Cor. 


xiv. 18). It is therefore far from his purpose to 
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belittle any of the spiritual gifts. But there is one 
which is supreme, one without which indeed the 
rest are worthless. Arranged in the order of their 
true value, love comes first, prophecy next, and the 
speaking with tongues only third. 

It is this conviction coupled with the assurance 
that the recognition of this truth is of the highest 
moment for the Christian community which leads 
St. Paul to write the famous thirteenth chapter. 
This is no mere panegyric or “hymn” of love. 
His emotional enthusiasm here as in some other 
passages throws his thought into rhetorical and even 
rhythmical form. But his purpose is still not just 
to celebrate love; it is to analyse its qualities and 
describe its power, with the practical intention of 
proving its superiority to the other spiritual gifts. 
And it is characteristic of St. Paul’s comprehensive 
view of religion that he emphasises the influence of 
love on manners and behaviour no less than on 
judgment, disposition and temper. “ Love makes 
no parade, gives itself no airs, is never rude, never 
selfish, never irritated” (M.). Its effect on 
deeper levels of personality is seen in that it “is 
never glad when others go wrong, love is gladdened 
by goodness, always eager to believe the best, always 
hopeful, always patient.” And, indeed, throughout 
the chapter it is noteworthy how love is described 
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apart from any object to which it may be 
directed. It is treated from the point of view of 
a quality in the one who loves, as having an intrinsic 
value of itsown. ‘The objects to which it is directed, 
and the benefits it confers, are here wholly in the 
background. The differentia of the Christian is 
that, in the Christian sense, he loves. 

And it would be unjust to St. Paul to ignore shee 
fact that in him and in his relation to the Churches 
under his care, there was presented a conspicuous 
example of Christian love. What deep feeling, 
tenderness, patience and large-heartedness he displays 
throughout his letters. He goes almost to excess in 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians in describing 
his loyalty and his yearning : “ It is life to me now, 
if you stand firm in the Lord. How can I render 
thanks enough to God for you, for all the joy you 
make me feel in the presence of our God. Night 
and day I pray specially that I may see your faces 
and supply what is defective in your faith ” (1 Thess. 
iii. 8-10). How eagerly he struggles for the congre- 

gations which are slipping from his grasp: “‘ Have 

I become your enemy because I tell you the truth ? 

My dear children, you with whom I travail over 

again till Christ be formed within you, would that 

I could be with you at this moment, and alter my 

tone, for I am at my wits’ end about you” (Gal. 
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iv. 19). “O Corinthians, I am keeping nothing 
back from you; my heart is wide open for you. 
‘ Restraint ’"—that lies with you, not me. A fair 
exchange now, as the children say! Open your 
hearts wide to me ” (2 Cor. vi. 11-13). A very model 
of fine and tender affection is the letter to the 
Philippians. How frankly he lets his gratitude pour 
out; what comprehension he shows of all that is 
meant by the rich gift from the poor congregation ! 
“ But why go into detail? ‘This man is glowing 
with love, precisely in the sense of strong feeling ; 
every word that he writes comes from the heart ; 
his whole activity is that of devotion, self-sacrifice, 
enthusiasm for the cause which he serves ; the men 
for whom he labours lie upon his heart; he is 
responsible to them, and for them he feels himself 
responsible to God. So he does all that he can, 
and for the rest lays them upon God in humblest 
prayer.” * 

And the same letter contains abundant evidence 
that Paul had reason to acclaim the presence of the 
same great quality in those to whom he wrote. 

“‘ The new language on the lips of Christians was 
the language of love. But it was more than a 
language, it was a thing of power and action. The 
Christians really considered themselves brothers 


I Joh. Weiss, Urcbristentum, p. 445, the texts are from Moffatt’s translation. 
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and sisters, and their actions corresponded to this 
belief. On this point we possess two unexception- 
able testimonies from pagan writers. Says Lucian 
of the Christians: ‘Their original law-giver had 
taught them that they were all brethren, one of 
another. . . . They become incredibly alert, 
when anything ofthis kind occurs, that affects their 
common interests. On such occasions no expense 
is grudged.” And Tertullian observes: ‘It is our 
care for the helpless, our practice of loving-kindness, 
that brands us in the eyes of many of our opponents. 
“Only look, they say, look how they love one 
another !” (they themselves being given to mutual 
hatred). “ Look how they are prepared to die for 
one another!” (they themselves being readier to 
kill each other).? Also Caecilius (in Minucius 
Felix): ‘They recognise each other by means of 
secret marks and signs, and love one another almost 
before they are acquainted.’ Thus has this saying 
been really fulfilled, ‘Hereby shall all men know 
that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.’ ” * . 

Other features in the inner life of the Christian 


* Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, i. 183. Compare, for a modern 
parallel, Campbell Moody, The Heathen Heart, p- 137. “Long ago the 
heathen exclaimed at the mutual love of Christians. They do so to-day ; when a 
man, and still more perhaps a woman, is fairly introduced and made at home 
in the circle where all are ‘ brothers’ and ‘sisters,’ it must be difficult to break 
off from. Christianity.” 
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were recognised as the natural product of the 
Spirit, or as the natural effect of Love upon his 
relation with other men. Thus St. Paul analyses 
“the harvest of the Spirit” into qualities which 
display themselves on three different planes. As 
qualities of the inmost personality he discovers 
“love, joy, peace”; as qualities of disposition, 
long-temperedness, goodness, kindness ; as qualities 
marking outward conduct : “ good faith (or honour), 
modesty, self-control ” (Gal. v. 22). The joy which 
characterised the early days after Pentecost continued, 
and was renewed in very different circumstances and 
in very distant places, wherever the gift of the Holy 
Spirit was experienced (1 Thess, i.6; 2 Cor. viii. 2; 
I Peter i. 8). The “peace” was inward tranquillity 
which could show itself immune against persecution, 
tribulation or anxiety (1 Cor. vii. 32). It was the 
stable tranquillity of soul which Jesus had. It was 
the peace which He gave (John xiv. 27 ; Col. ili. 15). 
Somewhat nearer the surface of character lie “ long- 
temperedness, goodness, kindness,” the two first 
linked together in 1 Cor. xiii. 4, as characteristic of 
love, the third the active exhibition of the second. 
Plain to the eyes of all is the remaining triad of 
qualities, the good faith or honour which marks 
the Christian in his relations with other men, the 
gentleness or courtesy, in which he reproduces 
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something which had been observed in his Master 
(2 Cor. x. 1), and the self-control of those who have 
settled once and for all the claims of the flesh against 
the spirit. 

Confirmation and elaboration of various details 
of the picture may be found scattered through the 
Epistles. The life called into being by the Spirit 
is true to type. It expresses itself in character and 
conduct which are recognisably akin to what men 
had seen in Jesus, what they had heard Him praise 
and call for. 

And we can pass on from the middle of the first 
century to its close, and find evidence that the same 
type was still persisting. The first Epistle of Clement 
has preserved for us the portrait of a Christian 
community about the year a.p. 96. It again may 
be somewhat idealised through courtesy and kindly 
judgment. But at whatever point the frontier 
may lie between the real and the ideal, the descrip- 
tion testifies to what was achieved as well as to what 
was expected as the result of being “‘ called and 
sanctified by the will of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

“Who has stayed with you without making proof 
of the virtue and stedfastness of your faith ? Who 
has not admired the sobriety, gentleness of your 
piety ? Who has not reported your character so 
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magnificent in its hospitality ? Who has not con- 
gratulated you on your knowledge so mature, so 
certain? . . . And all of you were of a humble 
mind, free from self-conceit, yielding rather than 
insisting, more ready to give than toreceive. With 
the supplies provided by Christ you were satisfied, 
and giving heed to His words you had them carefully 
enshrined in your hearts, and His sufferings always 
before your eyes. ‘Thus there was given to you all 
a profound and bountiful peace, an insatiable 
longing to show kindness, and an abundant out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. . . . You were 

sincere and innocent and free from malice. _ All kind 
~ of unrest or schism was hateful in your eyes. You 
grieved over the transgressions of your neighbours ; 
you judged their shortcomings as your own. You 
never wanted to go back on any act of kindness, ready 
unto every good work. Adorned as you were by 
an honourable and virtuous citizenship you did 
everything in the fear of God.” * 

The framework of theological truth is no doubt 
behind this; but it has been clad with the flesh 
and blood of a humane community inspired by 
Love. 


T r Clem. i. 2, ii. 1-8. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Worship and Sacraments 


THE primitive Christian Community was from the 
first in possession of ideas and experiences which 
did in fact differentiate it from the Jewish Com- 
munity out of which its members had been gathered. 
But the difference was not at first manifest in such 
a way as to make it natural or necessary for the 
disciples of Christ to separate themselves from the 
worship or religious practices of the Jews. It is 
not indeed recorded of them any more than it is 
of Jesus that they were present at the Temple 
services or at the daily sacrifice. But in the early 
days at least they were constantly found within 
the Temple precincts (Acts ii. 46). Thither went 
Peter and John “ for the hour of prayer” (Acts iii. 1) ; 
there, in what was called Solomon’s Portico, Peter 
addressed the people; and there the Apostles 
persisted in giving daily instruction, even when 
forbidden by the authorities (Acts v. 46; cf. ii, 42). 
“The disciples are arrested for behaving riotously 
or illegally in the Temple, but it is never suggested 
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that they were trespassing. Even during Paul’s 
last visit to Jerusalem his right to visit the Temple 
and pay his vows there is not questioned; he is 
only accused of introducing into it unqualified 
persons.” * 

Neither is it recorded that the disciples attended 
at the Synagogues. But since the large number 
of Synagogues in Jerusalem must be taken to indicate 
the popularity of that form of worship even in the 
capital, it is probable that they continued to share 
in that also. There was indeed no reason for their 
dissociating themselves from the Synagogue any 
more than from the Temple. And in Acts vi. 19 
we read of Christians who apparently belong to the 
Synagogue “ of the Libertines,” while the words of 
St. James in Acts xv. 21 seem to imply that even so 
late as the Council of Jerusalem Jewish Christians 

;,would have the opportunity of hearing “ Moses” 
read aloud in the Synagogues every Sabbath. Even 
elsewhere evidence of connection between the 
Christians and the Synagogue is found in the fact 
that Saul in his persecuting days provided himself 
with “letters to the Synagogues at Damascus,” 
evidently expecting to find there the Christians of 
whom he was in search. And when in after times 
Paul regularly sought first the Synagogue in a new 


t Foakes-Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, p. 305. 
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town, it must have been with a sense that he would 
not be anything but in his right place there. 

The frequent references to the Temple in the 
opening chapters of the Acts are probably due to 
the opportunities for meeting and fellowship which 
were offered by the extensive buildings and colon- 
nades. It would be in one of them that the Apostles 
gave the “ instructions ” to which the new converts 
attached themselves (Acts. ii. 42). As to “ the 
prayers” there was nothing in the daily prayer of 
the Jews which the Christians in these early days 
could not make their own. But it is natural to 
suppose that the specific emphasis on hopes and 
promises fulfilled, on salvation as already within 
reach, would quickly lead to new forms of prayer 
more appropriate to those who “ knew and loved 
the Lord.” t 

Distinctively Christian worship of a general kind 
is first attested at Antioch by the language of Acts 
xiii. 1: ‘‘ And as they were worshipping the Lord 
and fasting.” But there was another religious 
practice observed by the Christians from the first, 
“one which was specifically characteristic of the 
Fellowship, and one which could only take place 
when the disciples could meet together by them- 
selves. It was a common meal, marked as a religious 


ceremony by the suggestive and symbolical “ breaking 
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of the loaf.” This breaking of bread took place 
at least weekly, on what came to be known as the 
Lord’s day, and possibly oftener. It took place 
“from house to house,” that is, in different houses 
belonging to believers. It was the characteristic 
Christian rite, founded upon memories of many 
occasions when the Master Himself had presided at 
such a meal, of one specially solemn occasion when 
by action and by speech He had invested the pro- 
ceeding with special meaning and value, and of other 
occasions since His resurrection when His presence 
had been specially manifested as they re-constituted 
_ the scene. | 
' The common meal, understood to symbolise 
religious fellowship within the community and also 
with the unseen but present Lord, would from the 
first include partaking of a common cup as well. as 
participating inacommon loaf. But the name given 
to the rite in the early chapters of Acts reflects the 
earliest stage when the emphasis was on the Loaf 
and what it represented. And the Didache, or 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, whatever be its 
date, witnesses to the recollection of a time when the 
rite was still described as “The Breaking,” as 
though that were its most important feature. 

In this case again the usage of the Acts illustrates 
the primitive character of the tradition which was 
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incorporated in Luke’s source or sources, and also 
the faithfulness with which he reproduced it. He 
must have been familiar with the fuller interpreta- 
tion and higher significance which were afterwards 
attached to the rite. And yet he leaves the allusions 
to it in such a form that they reflect its most 
elementary stage. 

It is important to notice the parallel course 
followed by the history of this rite and that which 
we have observed in the history of the interpreta- 
tion of Christ, both His Person and His “ work.” 
In respect of each of these we have first of all His 
recorded words. These are few, and allusive and 
suggestive rather than direct and definite. Of such 
teaching we are told that the disciples “ understood 
not that saying ” (Mark ix. 32; cf. John x.6). The 
same is possibly true concerning the Last Supper, 
Jesus on that occasion also used language which was 
not understood by His followers. But He left upon 
them such an impression of its significance that 
they treasured the words, even as they repeated the 
rite. Of the many lines of thought which were 
ultimately found to be set forth in the rite, the 
primitive community laid hold of one which it 
specially expressed, and that was enshrined in the 
symbolism of the loaf and its breaking. 

Let us try to understand what the symbolism 
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probably was. Bread is for man “ the staff of life.” 
At a great crisis in His life Jesus had rejected a policy 
unworthy of His mission, basing His decision on a 
word from Deuteronomy, “‘ Man doth not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” In this two principles were 
involved : the first, that there is open to man a life 
other than that which is nourished by bread; the 
second, that this other life is nourished by ,the 
revelation or self-communication of God, in all its 
parts and also in its sum. In Jesus Himself the 
disciples saw a continual illustration of One who 
_ lived that higher life, and found the nourishment 
of it in obedience to God. ‘* My meat is to do the 
will of Him that sent Me.” ‘They had also found 
through their “believing on” Him the secret 
of living that other life, and in their fellowship with 
Him the perpetual nourishment of it. They 
called it the life eternal, the life of the Age to 
come, the life which runs on beyond the horizon 
of the physical life. One of them long afterwards 
reported Jesus as saying: ‘‘ This is life eternal, to 
know Thee and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 
And the disciples recognised that His ‘ words,” 
the communication of Himself through intercourse, 
were “ words of eternal life” (John vi. 68) ; that is 
to say, this self-communication by Jesus provided 
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sustenance for the life which had come into being 
through faith in Him. “The words that I speak 
unto you are . . . life” (John vi. 63). From 
this it was only a step to the recognition of the 
Master Himself as ‘the bread of life,” and of 
solemn participation in a common loaf as the 
symbol of common sharing in the “life” of which 
He was at once the origin and the sustainer. 

Once, in very memorable circumstances, as often- 
times before, Jesus had taken the loaf in His hands, 
and said with meaning and impressiveness, “ ‘This 
represents my Body.”* Whatever words He added, 
and whatever further action He performed, this was 
the feature of that occasion on which the primitive 
community appears to have fastened. It was this 
that they reproduced when they “ broke bread from 
house to house.” 

The Loaf then was a symbol of the Fellowship, 
that common life into which the individual believers 
were kneaded, of which Christ was the vital force, 
which was in a sense the life of Christ Himself 
(“Christ who is our life,” Col. iii. 4). As they 
~ looked on that Loaf they realised their one-ness with 
Him and in Him with one another. When they 
saw it broken, when they severally partook of it, 

* That this can be the meaning of the words is clear from Gal. iv. 24, “ Now 


this is an allegory. The women are two Covenants.” ‘That it must be the 
meaning is clear from the circumstances of the case. 
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they realised with intense vividness the individual 
share of each in the common sacred life. It is 
possible that, even from the first, they would realise 
also the necessary condition of that sacred fellow- 
ship, viz., that the body had been “given for 
them.” 


Except in the broadest sense of the word it would 
be hard to describe the rite in this elementary form 
as a sacrament. For that it had to wait until 
experience and reflection on the remembered words 
of Jesus coupled with deeper understanding of the 
significance of His death had done their work. 

And the same must be said of the other rite 
practised by the primitive Community, the rite of 
baptism. ‘The allusions to the practice are frequent 
in the Acts of the Apostles. St. Peter’s sermon on 
the day of Pentecost produced the cry from many, 
“ Brothers, what are we to do?” And Peter’s 
reply was, “ Repent, let each of you be baptised in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of your 
sins.” And those who accepted what he said were 
baptised, apparently to the number of about three 
thousand. Later on we hear of the baptism of 
Samaritans, men and women (Acts viii. 12 ff.), of 
the Ethiopian eunuch (viii. 36), of Saul (ix. 18), of 
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Cornelius and his friends (x. 47), of Lydia and her 
household (xvi. 15), and of the Philippian jailer 
“ and all his ” (xvi. 33). 

The question of the origin of this practice presents 
a problem of great difficulty. It has commonly 
been traced to a Jewish origin and to the custom of 
baptising proselytes to the Jewish faith. But 
according to the best Jewish authorities * it cannot 
be certainly traced to a date earlier than the middle 
of the first century a.p. “ There is apparently no 
instance of its use as a technical term for religious 
washing. Neither the verb nor the substantive 
was commonly used in Greek either among Jews or 
Gentiles in connection with religion or religious 
washing, and their sudden appearance in Christian 
vocabulary is one of the strangest ‘ spring-varia- 
tions ’ in linguistic evolutions.” * 

The probability is that it was John the Baptist 
who first used the ceremony ina religious way and 
with religious significance. He appeared preaching 
and saying: “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” And when men hearkened to his 
- message, he “ led them to the Jordan, there to give 
them as representatives of a regenerate people the 


See Israel Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 1917, pp. 30-46; 


Fewish Encyclopedia, Art. Baptism, and Birth, New; Enc. Rel. and Ethics, 
Art. Baptism, Jewish. 
2 Foakes-Jackson and Lake, ut cit., p. 333. 
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final purification which attested the reality of their 
inward change.” It was a “ repentance-baptism,” 
and inasmuch as repentance was understood to be 
an effective ground of forgiveness the repentance 
which was thus proclaimed and sealed was a 
“repentance-baptism unto the remission of sins.” 
This symbolic use of washing may be illustrated 
from the Sibylline Oracle of about a.p. 80: 


Wash your whole body in perennial streams, 

And lifting up your hands to heaven seek pardon 
For former deeds and expiate with praise 

Bitter impiety; and God will give 

Repentance; He will not destroy; and wrath 
Will He again restrain, if in your hearts 

Ye all will practise godliness.* 

The ceremony thus employed by John would be 
suggested by natural symbolism, by the Jewish use 
of water for ritual cleansing, and by the practice of 
proselyte-baptism (if that were already in vogue). 
But it was not merely the transferring of a Jewish 
ceremony of initiation to meet the needs of a new 
situation. There was for one thing this important 
difference, that whereas the proselyte baptised 
himself, John administered baptism. Proselyte- 
baptism so-called was in fact a ceremonial bath for 
cleansing ; it did not need to be administered by 
anyone ; it was sufficient that witnesses were present. 

I Quoted by Dr. Abrahams, ut cit., p. 40. 
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The dominant idea was that of physical or ritual 
cleansing, though the idea of moral cleansing was 
not absent. What gave original significance to the 
rite in the hands of John, was that he administered 
it, that he emphasised it as a public acknowledgment 
of repentance, and that he connected the sign 
(baptism) and the things signified (repentance and 
cleansing) with the remission of sins. 

That baptism became in this way an essentially 
new thing in the hands of John would account in 
the first place for the emphatic way in which he is 
described as John the Baptist, or “ the baptiser ” 
(Mark iv. 1); and in the second place for the form 
of the question which Jesus put regarding him 
(Mark xi. 30), “ The baptism of John, was it from 
heaven or of men?” His baptising is put for the 
whole contents of his message. Evidently it was a 
feature even more striking than his proclamation 
of the Kingdom or his denunciation of iniquity. 
It was the practice by which he was known, and in 
which he showed himself an innovator. It seems 
probable, then, that as a religious rite of initiation 
it owed its origin to him. 

Many of the disciples of John became the disciples 
of Jesus, amongst them Simon Peter. And in his. 
first sermon (Acts ii. 38), the spokesman for the new 
Community answered the question, ‘“ What shall 
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we do?” with “ Repent—be baptised each of you 
—in the name of Jesus Christ—for the remission of 
your sins.” ‘’Those who accepted what he said 
were baptised,” and were thenceforth reckoned as 
members of the Community. And from that day 
onwards receiving baptism was the recognised 
method of professing repentance and claiming the 
forgiveness of which repentance was a condition, 
and so of claiming and obtaining admission to the 
Fellowship. 

The Christian Community then took over the 
rite which had been introduced by John the Baptist, 
attaching to it the significance which he had given 
to it, but more. At least, more than our evidence 
will justify us in assigning to John’s baptism. For 
baptism among the followers of Christ was connected 
in some way and with some special significance with 


” ‘This connection is variously indicated 


** His name. 
by three different prepositions. It was baptism 
“‘in the name of Jesus Christ” (Acts ii. 38), or 
“upon His name” (Acts ii. 38, v. 1; cf. iv. 18), 
or ‘‘ into His name ” (vii. 16). 

It has become the fashion recently to explain this 
usage roundly and categorically as due to the 
superstitious importance and magical influence which 
the Jews as well as other people ascribed to the 
“names” of great persons. And it is true that 
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something like magical power was attributed to the 
name by several of the early Fathers as well as by 
profane writers of Greece and Rome. But it is 
necessary to examine the origin and development of 
this superstition, and to ascertain if possible what 
stage in that development is reflected in the usage 
of the New Testament. 

It is plain from many passages in the Old Testa- 
ment that the word was used by the Hebrews to 
describe more than the mere designation of an 
individual, more even than his reputation, which is 
an extension familiar in our own speech. A man’s 
name was held to correspond to, and in some measure 
to express, his character or his destiny ; so that it 
was natural when some important change was to 
be indicated either in his character or in his destiny 
that his name should be changed. But even beyond 
this the connotation of the word branches out in 
two directions. On the one hand, it stands for 
“authority ” (1 Kings xxi. 8; John v. 43). This 
also is familiar in our own speech. What is done 
“in the name ” of someone is done by his authority. 
But it is carried further in Hebrew, where “ to be 
called by some one’s name” stands for being under 
his authority, or belonging to him. Thus in Amos 
(ix. 12) “all the nations over which Jahveh’s name 
was called” are the nations over which He once 
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ruled. And in Isiah (Ixiii. 19) the parallel clause to 
“We are become as they over whom thou never 
barest rule ” is “as they over whom thy name was 
not called.” * 

On the other hand, the word often stands for 
everything by which an individual is known, or 
distinguished from other individuals. Thus in the’ 
first petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “name” stands, 
of course, for much more than the name or names 
which we give to God. It stands for everything 
that properly belongs to Him, everything that 
suggests Him, or represents Him, to men. This 
also is in consonance with Old Testament usage, 
where the “ name of Jahveh ” appears as “ a succinct 
expression for the revealed character of God, for 
all that is known of Him.” Hence the true meaning 
of such common phrases as to “declare His name” 
or “know His name.” “‘Jahveh acts for His name’s 
sake when He so acts that His hitherto revealed 
nature is not belied.” In this sense the meaning 
of the word approximates to that which we give 
to “personality,” especially in the sense of an 
effective atmosphere which seems to surround and 
radiate from an individual. 

From one or other of these various meanings 
given to the word in the Old Testament, it is not 


T See G. B. Gray, in Hastings B.D., iii. 478 ff., from whom these illustrations 
are taken. 
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difficult to explain any use of the word in the 
New. “Names ” is put for “ persons ” in Actsi. 15, 
Revelation iii. 4. It stands for “ authority” in 
Acts iv. 7. It is used interchangeably with the 
simple name, as we see on comparing, ¢.g., John 
iii. 16 (“ believeth on Him ”) with iii. 18 (“ believeth 
on the name of the Son of God”). To “ask in 
His name” is to ask in full consciousness of all He 
stands for, of the whole revelation of Himself which 
He has given. 

Coming now to baptism “in” or “into His 
name,” it is possible that a distinction should be 
recognised between the two phrases. To baptise 
“in His name ” may, like to “ teach in His name ” 
(Acts iv. 18), mean to baptise by His authority, 
whereas to “ baptise into His name” may have a 
fuller and richer meaning; and to that the ideas 
of possession and personality give a clue. 

In a very illuminating passage (1 Cor. x. 2) St. 
Paul claims that all the Israelites who were under the 
cloud and passed through the Red Sea “ were 
baptised unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” 
‘He means that through participating in the common 
deliverance they all, without further choice, came 
under the authority of Moses, became his people. 
It might be asked, how would those be described 
who had received baptism from John. And the 
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probable answer is that they would be described as 
those who had been “ baptised unto John.” It is 
for this reason that St. Paul asks the Corinthians 
(thankfully anticipating a negative reply): ‘ Were 
you baptised into the name of Paul ? ” (1 Cor. i. 13) 
Had that been the case, there might have been good 
ground for some holding the view that they belonged 
to Paul, rather than to Christ. And the Apostle 
is so impressed with the reality of this danger that 
he actually thanks God that he had personally 
baptised only a few. For one meaning of baptising 
“unto ” a person, or “‘ into the name of ” a person 
was that the baptised passed into his possession or 
authority. So St. Paul speaks of “as many of you 
as have been baptised unto, or, into, Christ ” 
(Romevi3 5 Gal ii. 27). 

But the second of these passages opens the 
possibility of a further explanation. “As many of 
you as have been baptised unto (or, into) Christ, 
have put on Christ.” There is no doubt that for 
St. Paul at least “‘ Christ ” represented something 
larger, more comprehensive, than just Jesus 
translated to the right hand of God. Interchange- 
able as the name was for him with “the Spirit,” 
it was possible to think of individual believers as 
incorporated in Him. And, as we shall find later 
on, Paul saw in the Fellowship itself, the Body of 
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Christ, a representation or reproduction, within 
humanity itself, of the Person of the Redeemer. 
There comes thus to be for Paul the closest relation 
between Christ and the redeemed Community, 
so much so that we may find here the explanation 
of much that is commonly spoken of as_his 
“mysticism.” And in regard to this question of 
baptism, to be baptised into Christ, to put on Christ, 
to be a member of the Body, or to belong to the 
Fellowship would all be different ways of expressing 
the same central experience. Baptism symbolised 
and confirmed the effect of that faith-union with 
Christ with which all Christian experience began. 

It appears therefore to be quite unnecessary to 
look outside the field of Biblical thought for the 
explanation either of the language about baptism 
or of the meaning attached to it. And this remains 
true even in view of the passage where the Apostle 
most fully elaborated its symbolism (Rom. vi. 3-11). 
The clue to this passage is found in the completeness 
with which Paul worked out the implications of 
. the faith-union with Christ, taken along with a 
particular interpretation which he put upon Christ’s 
death. ; 

To take the second point first, Paul attaches the 
greatest importance to the fact that Christ was 
“manifested in flesh,” that is with the human 
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constitution of a man. And it was “sin’s flesh ” 
(Rom. viii. 3), that is to say, the constitution of man 
as it had come historically (through the disobedience 
of Adam) to belong to sin. It was in consequence 
of His being thus in the flesh which was subject to 
Sin, that He was exposed to Sin’s assault, was involved 
in the struggle with its authority over man. The 
culmination of the struggle was on the Cross, and 
when through the Resurrection the seeming defeat 
was turned into a victory, Christ triumphed openly 
over the “ principalities and powers,” the spirit- 
forces hostile to man including Sin. In His death 
He “died to Sin,” died from under its authority 
by “ stripping off ” the flesh in virtue of which Sin 
could attack Him (Col. ii. 15). 

The faith-union of the believer with Christ 
involved a precisely parallel process. He was 
“crucified with Christ.” With Christ he was 
“ made alive ” (Gal. ii. 19 ; cp. Col. iii. 3; Col. ii. 13). 
And he also “ died to sin” in the same sense, no 
less really though less completely than Christ. Sin 
need no longer “ have dominion ” over him (Rom. 
vi. 19). ‘Consider yourselves dead to sin and 
alive to God in Christ Jesus.” 

Paul uses a strange and even startling figure to 
describe the stripping off of the flesh by Christ in 
death. He called it “the circumcision of Christ ” 
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(Col. ii. 11), the complete fulfilment of that whereof 
ordinary circumcision was but a symbol. And the 
believer in Christ underwent a corresponding 
experience of deliverance from the flesh. He had 
experienced “a circumcision not made with hands,” 
when in his baptism he had symbolised his dying 
to sin with Christ. For it was baptism which 
provided the vivid illustration of that death to sin 
followed by rising to newness of life, which in the 
case of Jesus was set forth in the Cross and the 
Resurrection. Dying with Him, crucified with 
Him, circumcised ‘‘ with Christ’s own circumcision,” 
buried with Him—all these figures illustrate that — 
death to sin, death from under its authority, which 
in Christ’s case followed on the crucifixion, in the 
believer’s case on faith-union with Him. Alive 
with Him, alive unto righteousness, “living and 
moving in the new sphere of Life” (Rom. vi. 4)— 
this was the condition of blessed experience which 
further resulted from faith-union with Christ. 
And as the death was eloquently set forth in the 
_ disappearance beneath the water of baptism, so was 
the rising to new life pictured in the emergence 
from the stream. 

Baptism was thus at once a symbol and a con- 
firmation of what had already taken place through 
faith-union with Christ, viz., cleansing, forgiveness 
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and incorporation in the Fellowship. It did 
not, in itself and of itself, create a new religious 
relation. At most it conveyed a new status, though 
even this, membership of the visible Body, followed 
on the pronouncing of the Formula, “ Jesus is 
Lord ” (Rom. x. 9; cf. Eph. v. 26). 

It has become the fashion to deny this, and to 
take it as proven that at least from Paul onward 
baptism was understood to work “ sacramentally,” 
securing or communicating salvation and the 
immortality of the soul. “A little later [than the 
first preaching of the Gospel] the practice would 
certainly be interpreted by the Greeks or Greco- 
Orientals in the light of the cults which they knew ; 
baptism would become the magical or at least 
sacramental means of salvation.”* But while we 
may justly demur to the loose employment of the 
word “ sacramental ” as connoting an opus operatum, 
and hardly to be distinguished from ‘ magical,” 
the attempt to fix such a theory upon St. Paul must 
fail in view of the following considerations. 

1. There is no evidence to show that the partici- 
pators in heathen mysteries, either at their initiation 
or on any subsequent occasion, underwent a 
lustration as a result of which they were thought to 
be re-born. It was not because he had been 


1 Kirsopp Lake, Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity, p. 87. 
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baptised, but because he was “in Christ Jesus ” 
that a Christian was a new creature, a new being. 

2. The explanation given above shows that 
baptism was just one of several analogies to the 
ethical representation of dying with Christ to sin— 
and living again with Christ to righteousness. The 
special prominence given to it is due to the fact 
that it presented the analogy which could be shown 
forth in a rite, and that one which was already widely 
associated with the profession of repentance and 
faith. : 

3. The other interpretation is quite precluded 
in the case of St. Paul, by his fundamental conviction 
that salvation is not by “ works,” but by faith. 
There can be no doubt that for him any rite which 
was effective ex opere operato would fall under the 
description of “ works.” And this particular rite 
being closely parallel to that of circumcision would 
even more certainly be judged by him in the same 
way. If, as he wrote, “ neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision availeth anything,” then on the same 
principle, neither baptism nor the want of baptism 
can be of any avail. 

4. Such a theory is expressly excluded by his 
argument in Romans iv. 9-12. Abraham “ only 
got circumcision as a sign or seal of the righteousness 
which belonged to his faith as an uncircumcised 
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man.” It may be assumed without hesitation that 


Paul would have said exactly the same about baptism, 
that a man received it as a sign or seal of the 
righteousness which was already his through faith- 
union with Christ, and not as a means of procuring 
that righteousness. 

The only passage which seems to look the other 
way is Paul’s mysterious reference to those ‘“ who 
are baptised for the dead ” (1 Cor. xv. 29). Of this 
there have been many explanations given, none of 
which can be said to be satisfactory. But it is clear 
that this admittedly ambiguous phrase cannot be 
allowed to contradict the quite unambiguous principle 
laid down in Romans iv. 11. For that was funda- 
mental to Paul’s gospel. 

5. The same relation between faith and the 
sacrament is further illustrated by what the Apostle 
writes to the Corinthians (1 Cor. i. 14-17). “‘ Christ 
did not send me to baptise, but to preach the 
gospel.” It is not credible that, had any “ magical ” 
or quasi-magical result been understood to be 
guaranteed by the sacrament, Paul would have 
written thus, or thanked God that he had baptised 
so few. : 

6. It is at least extremely probable that baptism 
might be given not only to an individual who 
professed his faith in Jesus as Lord, but also to his 
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family or “ household ” (Acts xvi. 33, 15). For a 
man’s “ dependents ” were in those days understood 
to be dependent on him in every sense. If he 
accepted a new religion, or entered into a certain 
relation to God, he carried his family along with 

him. This is the ground of Paul’s argument in 

1 Cor. xii. 14: “Your children are holy,” 1. 

consecrated to God. That everyone understands. 

But on the same principle an unbelieving husband 

may be “ consecrated to God ” in the person of his 

believing wife. Baptism was a sign and confirmation 

of the relation which a man had established between ~ 
himself and God through his faith in Christ. 

Apparently it might be granted also to others who 

through their dependence upon him were indirectly 

brought into the same relation. 

But this is not in consonance with any theory 
which can be traced behind the Greek mysteries. 
It involved a conception of God and of the con- 
ditions of human relation to Him which was rooted 
in the Old Testament, and had grown with the 
historical development of Jewish thought. If 
baptism were supposed to cause or convey any 
“‘ magical” change, its effect could not have been 
extended to include others besides the individual 
initiate. As a sign and confirmation of a change 
in himself which had already taken place through 
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faith, it sealed for him a new relationship with God. 
And if he brought those dependent on him into the 
same relationship, it was in the hope that within the 
Fellowship faith might be evoked in them also. 

“It is possible that when we reach the latest stage 
in the development recorded in the New Testament, 
in the Fourth Gospel for example, we find evidence 
of the shaping of Christian language, if not the 
moulding of Christian thought, by the influence of 
the mystery-religions. But even then it is a question 
whether we have an actual transference of ideas, 
or only the application to parallel experience of 
language derived from a different world of thought. 
In the case of Paul, even if it were possible to detect 
traces of such influence, it is not legitimate to infer 
anything more than literary echoes. “The new 
ideas cannot originate from Paul. They make 
their appearance in his case only by passing allusion. 
He himself attaches no great importance to them. 
For him also the personal-spiritual remains in spite 


of all outside influence the principal thing in 


99 


religion. 


© Bousset, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, i1., p. 120. 
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Worship and Sacraments (Continued) 
The Lord’s Supper 


In the first Epistle to the Corinthians (xii.-xiv.) 
St. Paul has given us the opportunity of observing 
Christian worship as it was conducted some twenty 
years after the day of Pentecost. And we find that 
it was still very unlike what it became in the next 
century, and what it has remained ever since. The 
most striking difference is the apparent absence of 
any presiding official, Minister or Priest, and of any 
prescribed or observed order of service. 

“When you meet together, each contributes 
something—a song of praise, a lesson, a revelation, a 
‘tongue,’ an interpretation. Good, but let every- 
thing be for edification, as for speaking in a ‘ tongue’ 
let only two or three at most speak at one meeting, 
and that in turn. Also, let some one interpret ; 
if there is no interpreter, let the speaker keep quiet 
in church and address himself and God. Let only 
two or three prophets speak, while the rest exercise 


their judgment upon what is said. Should a 
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revelation come to one who is seated, the first 
speaker must be quiet. You canall prophesy quite 
well, one after another, so as to let all learn and all 
be encouraged.” * 

Equally remarkable here are the practice in vogue 
and the way in which Paul sets out to regulate it. 
At the meeting for worship all were qualified to take 
part in some way or other; all were at liberty, if 
not expected, to contribute. What was wanted was 
some principle or order, whereby one would give 
way to another, so that not more than one would 
be speaking at once. And it is noteworthy that 
while there is no indication of anyone being in 
control, Paul does not suggest this, which would 
appear to be an obvious remedy. It seems a fair 
inference that there was at the time no one to whom 
the duty of presiding could naturally be assigned. 
Paul applies instead his great practical principle. 
All things are to be for “ edification,” for the 
upbuilding of the Body of Christ. He values all 
the gifts which find exercise in such a gathering. 
‘Set your heart upon prophesying, and do not put 
any check upon speaking with ‘ tongues.’” But it 
is the possessors of these gifts who are invited to put 
a check upon themselves. Not more than two or 
three are to exercise their gift on any one occasion. 


T 1 Cor. xiv. 26-31, Moffatt’s translation. 
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And he who has a “ tongue” is to keep his gift to 

himself, unless there be someone present who can 

interpret. Plainly the “tongues” were unintel- 
ligible. But sometimes there was present a person in 

the same key of feeling, whose spirit vibrated to the 

note struck by the speaker, and who was able to 

render his inarticulate sounds into intelligible 

speech... When such an one was present, the 

speaking with tongues would be unto edification ; 
or, again, as might happen, the speaker himself gave” 
the interpretation. For this further gift he was 

urged to pray. 

When thus interpreted the tongues had a ili 
for the Fellowship itself ; but their special function 
was “ as a sign not for believers but for unbelievers,” 
who were attracted by the ecstatic utterance of men 
under the control of the Spirit. ‘ Prophesying ” 
in like manner had a double function. It described 
speaking for God whether the utterance had to do 
with the present or the future. Its function was, 
on the one hand, to. convince the unbeliever, when 
his attention had been caught by the speaking with 
tongues ; on the other hand, to provide exhortation 
and comfort for those within the Fellowship. 

1 Marcus Dods, on 1 Cor. xiv. in Expositor’s Bible, p. 316. ‘“‘ For as music 
can only be interpreted by one who has a feeling for music, and as the inarticulate 
language of tears or sighs or groans can only be comprehended by a sympathetic 


soul, so the tongues could only be interpreted by those whose spiritual state 
corresponded to that of the gifted person.” 
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Among those who listened especially to the 
speaking with tongues, were some who are described 
in the Authorised Version as occupying “ the room 
of the unlearned ” (xiv. 16), and hearers of the same 

class are mentioned along with “ unbelievers ” 
lower down. ‘These were, however, “ unlearned ” 
in the special sense that they had not yet received 
the gift of the Spirit. They were enquirers or 
catechumens, to use a later word, present to receive 
instruction, but also to take part along with the others, 
and ready to do so, by saying “Amen.” ‘This 
Hebrew word had been taken over by the Christian 
Community from the Jewish liturgy, and was used 
by them also to express assent to the prayers. 

“So passed the time of meeting without any 
_fixed order, without any appointed minister, without 
any uniformity of service.” It was possession of, 
or by, the Spirit which qualified men to minister 
for God to the Fellowship. And all who had 
confessed Christ as Lord were understood to have 
the Spirit. It did not follow that all had all the 
spirit-gifts. “To one is given by the Spirit the 
-word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge 
by the same Spirit ; to another faith by the same 
Spirit; to another the working of miracles; to 
another prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits ; 
to another divers kind of tongues; to another the 
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interpretation of tongues.” “But the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit is given to every man for the 
common good ” (1 Cor. xii. 8-10; 7). 

The impression we get is one of intense spiritual 
vitality, manifesting itself in a rapid differentiation 
of functions, one of spontaneousness of expression 
which required to have limitations put upon it, 
but was at the first limited only by appeal to the 
interests of the Fellowship, to the common good, 
to the ideal of building up a Body of Christ. 

The Fellowship thus gathered together for worship 
and made conscious of itself as the Unity created 
by the Spirit had a great function as the organ 
of insight. It is “‘ in company with all God’s people 
that men are to come to know the love of Christ 
in all its dimensions” (Eph. v. 18). It is this 
Fellowship founded on faith which is to procure for 
Philemon the recognition of all the good things that 
are ours in Christ. It is the Love which is realised 
in the worship of the Fellowship which can “‘ abound 
more and more in insight and all manner of per- 
- ception” (Phil. i. 9). And in Ephesians iv. 20 ff. 
we find a striking illustration of this function of the 
Fellowship. It is when thus met together “in 
Christ ” that the Community has “heard Him,” 
has been “taught in Him,” has discovered the 
possibility and the necessity of “ putting off the old 
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man and putting on the new,” and may discover 
also the implications of that profound ethical change 
in the duties of Christians to one another. 

» The climax to which this worship moved, at least 
on the first day of the week, was the meal taken in 
common by the Fellowship; and that culminated 
in the Lord’s Supper. Age-long associations striking 
deep into the national and religious consciousness* 
had made the common meal, especially for those who 
had been Jews, a natural vehicle for the realisation 
and confirmation of religious unity in God, unity 
in religious experience and religious hope. The 
Last Supper itself had been a meal of that kind. 
It was in accordance with Jewish custom that the 
head of the household should pronounce “a blessing” 
over the bread, and again over the cup, even as such 
a blessing is said by Jews to-day: “ Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, who bringest forth bread from the 
earth ”; “ Blessed art Thou, . . . whocreatest 
the fruit of the vine.” On subsequent occasions 
when the disciples had re-constructed the scene, 
they had been visited by a special presence of their 


* “ According to ancient ideas those who eat and drink together are by this 
very act tied to one another by a bond of friendship and mutual obligation.” 
“In ancient religion, as it appears among the Semites, the confident assurance 
of the divine help belongs not to each man in his private concerns, but to the 
community in its public functions and public aims ; and it is this assurance 
that is expressed in public acts of worship, where all members of the community 
meet together to eat and drink at the table of their God, and so renew the sense 
that He and they are altogether one.” Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
pp: 265, 266; see Lectures vii. and viii, passim. 
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risen Lord. And in the Breaking of Bread they 
had from the first made a practice of repeating the 
most significant part of that common sacred meal. 
Now, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians we find 
it described with new features recovered from the 
memory of the Last Supper, and endowed with new 
significance due to deeper understanding of Christ, 
new appreciation of the meaning of His sacrifice, 
and ever renewed experience of His presence. 

St. Paul refers to the rite in two passages in the 
Epistle, in chapters x. and xi. And it is not unim- 
portant that these are the only direct allusions to 
the subject in his Epistles, and indeed in the New 
Testament outside the Gospels. ‘Those who insist 
that Christianity had become “a _ sacramental 
religion” have to show why the subject of the 
sacraments claims so small a share of attention in 
the Christian documents, and indeed is ignored in 
so many of them. 

A comparison between the two passages reveals 
interesting and probably significant differences. 
The earlier one (x. 16 ff.), along with the Gospel of 
Luke (true text), and the Didache, places the Cup 
first and the Loaf second; the later one (xi. 23 ff.) 
transposes these.‘ ‘The former, though it places the 

™ No satisfactory explanation of this transposition has hitherto been given. 


The most probable is that it was made through an instinctive desire to assimilate 
the procedure to that of a Passover meal. 
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Loaf second, yet, through the verse which follows, 
throws that greater emphasis upon the Loaf which 
we have surmised as characteristic of the earliest 
observance of the rite; in the latter the Loaf and 
the Cup are given equal prominence. And ‘the 
latter, of course, describes the rite in words which 
had been handed down to St. Paul as the words of 
the Lord “on that night He was betrayed.” 

“The cup of blessing, which we bless, does it 
not signify a partnership (or, fellowship) in the Blood 
of Christ ? The bread which we break, does it not 
signify a partnership (or, fellowship) in the Body 
of Christ ? ” 

What do these phrases mean? The emphasis 
is on the blessing in the one case, on the breaking 
in the other. Neither the distribution nor the 
partaking is referred to, though of course they must 
be taken for granted. Still, the omission would be 
strange, especially in view of the old description 
given to the rite, if, as practically all current inter- 
pretations assume, participation were the dominant 
idea in the sentence, the thing which unites the 
symbol and its meaning. It is further very doubtful 
whether the word rendered “‘ communion ” can be 
understood, as it commonly is, in the sense of 
“participation.” We are justified, therefore, in 
looking for some other interpretation than 
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“ participation” in the Blood, and in the Body, 
of Christ, whether subjectively through spiritual 
one-ness with Him, or objectively through some 
change in the elements which may or may not be © 
described as Transubstantiation. 

The true interpretation of these striking sentences 
is to be sought on quite different lines. Paul is here 
working in the same field of thought which we have 
already explored in connection with Baptism. It 
is still the death of Christ and His new life, and the 
believer’s ethical participation in these which he 
finds symbolically set forth in the other sacrament. 
The “blood of Christ” is a phrase which the 
Apostle uses elsewhere to describe the death upon 
the Cross in its reality, its horror, and its publicity, 
“whom God set forth as One with propitiatory power 

in His blood,” i.¢., in all the horror of 
eke death, in all the completeness of death signified 
by the pouring out of life-blood.* ‘“ Ye were made 
nigh by the blood of Christ, z.¢., by the pouring out 
of His life in death (Eph. ii. 13). The Cup then, — 
' with its contents, is a symbol of that death, and by 
partaking of it Christ’s followers express and realise 
their participation in His death to sin, even as they 
had done in plunging beneath the water of Baptism. 

T Other writers in the New Testament (Hebrews, 1 Peter, John), working in 
a different field of ideas (that of Levitical sacrifice), give a more literal application. 
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This is set forth as a continuous factor in Christian 
experience in 2 Corinthians iv. 10: “always 
bearing about in my body the dying of Jesus”; 
“ Ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 

And the Body of Christ which is symbolised by 
the Loaf is here again the living Body, the Fellow- 
ship of which He was the life, which was, in some 
real sense, He. So that in partaking of the Loaf 
members of the Fellowship realised and confirmed 
their share in the life of that Body, even as the 
rising from the water of Baptism was a picture of 
rising with Christ to newness of life. 

Thus understood the rite represented. what was 
for St. Paul an inherent antithesis of Christian 
experience (Rom. vi. 5, 8; Col. iv. 10, 11; cf. 
2 Tim. ii. 11). Partaking of the Cup, men realised 
their one-ness with Christ in His death. Partaking 
of the Loaf they realised their one-ness with Him 
in His life. 


The second and more familiar passage is thus 
translated by Dr. Moffatt: “I passed on to you 
what I received from the Lord Himself, namely, 
that on the night He was betrayed the Lord Jesus 
took a loaf, and after thanking God He broke it, 
saying, This means My Body broken for you; do 
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this in memory of Me. In the same way He took 
the cup after supper, saying, This cup means the new 
covenant ratified by My blood ; as often as you drink 
it, do it in memory of me.” 

“ For as often as you eat this loaf and drink this 
cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death till He come. 
Hence anyone who eats the loaf or drinks the cup 
of the Lord carelessly, will have to answer for a sin 
against the body and the blood of the Lord.* Let 
a man examine himself; then he can eat from the 
loaf and drink from the cup. For he who eats and 
drinks without a proper sense of the Body, eats and 
drinks to his own condemnation.” 

There can be no doubt that this translation puts 
the English reader into a better position than ever 
before to appreciate the true meaning of the 
passage. 

In the first place, it is important to observe the 
context in which this account of the Institution of 
the Supper is placed, and the purpose for which it 
is inserted. Like another classical passage in St. 
Paul (Phil. ii. 5-11), it is introduced not because 
of its intrinsic importance, but to serve a very practical 
end. The Apostle was aware of serious abuse in 
the manner of celebrating the Lord’s Supper at 


* Better, perhaps, ‘‘in a way unworthy of them, will be chargeable with an 


offence against.” 
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Corinth. The abuse was due to selfishness and lack 
of brotherliness in a section of the congregation. 
It amounted to a denial of the Fellowship. Instead 
of contributing out of their abundance to the 
provision for the common meal, these persons kept 
what they had brought for their own use. The 
result was that “everyone takes his own supper ; 
one goes hungry, while another gets drunk.” This 
was to “show disrespect to the Church of God, 
and put the poor to shame.” ‘This was to eat and 
drink “ unworthily,” in a spirit unworthy of the 
sacrament. It was to eat and drink “ without a 
proper sense of the Body.” It made the occasion 
to be no real Lord’s Supper. 

It is to counteract this melancholy subversion 
of the sacrament that Paul rehearses what he had 
already related to the Corinthians, an account of 
the action and the words of the Lord Himself on 
the night He was betrayed. Paul had received it 
from others, probably from some who had been 
present, and so, indirectly, from the Lord Himself. 
The Gospels were not yet written. The record 
passed from man to man. Paul’s account here 
agrees with those in the Gospels in the vital words, 
“ This represents My Body,” also in connecting the 
Cup with the Blood, and that with the (new) 
Covenant. To the words about the Bread, as given 
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by St. Luke, Paul adds, “which is (broken) for 
you.” And he adds, as though to give the clue to 
the significance which he wishes at least to emphasise, 
“ As often as you eat this loaf and drink this cup, 
you proclaim the Lord’s death until He comes.” 

It cannot be denied that these last words create 
perplexity. It is not only that they seem to give 
an incomplete account of the meaning which we have 
found already attached to the Supper. What is 
still more perplexing is that on the surface they 
seem to have no natural connection with the eating 
and drinking, such as they would have, for example, 
with the breaking and the pouring. Yetitis in the 
eating of the Loaf and drinking from the Cup that 
men “ show forth the death.” And on the surface 
these words give an interpretation to the rite which 
is difficult to harmonise with the context. To 
make the thought run consistently through the 
chapter, to give these verses any value for the 
purpose for which Paul brings them in, “ showing 
forth the Lord’s death ” must have some deeper 
' meaning than just the exhibition in symbolic form 
of the fact that Christ had died. 

And they must have some effective bearing on 
the problem of the moment. Is not the meaning 
that they and they only who “eat and drink 


worthily,” that is, in a spirit worthy of the rite, 
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do in the true way “ proclaim the Lord’s death ” ? 
For they proclaim it not merely as a historical fact, 
but as an experience into which they also have 
entered. They show by the attitude they take 
up to the other members of the Fellowship that 
they have died with Christ and are “alive unto 


God.” 


Does not this give a clue to the meaning which 
St. Paul at least attached to the Cup and to the Loaf 
respectively ? ‘That the meaning was not the same 
for each, and that it is not to be found in the 
combination of the two (as though together they 
represented the whole Christ) is suggested by the 
pause or interval between the one and the other 
which Paul so carefully notes “in like manner 
the Cup after Supper.” ‘The belief that we must 
seek for a common or single interpretation of the 
Cup and the Loaf is founded really on the discourse 
in John vi. where “ eating the flesh ” and “ drinking 
the blood ” are combined to symbolise the one idea 
of assimilating the whole Christ. But the discourse 
in John must not be used to interpret the thought 
according to Paul. There is for one thing the 
distinction between “ flesh” and “body,” which 
cannot be overlooked, for another the interval 
between the Loaf and the Cup which must be 


- significant. 
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If it be granted that we may look for one signifi- | 
cance for the Cup and another for the Loaf, it becomes 
possible to find the same double meaning behind 
the two passages in 1 Corinthians, and the meaning 
which Paul at any rate attached to the rite. These 
were two great acts or facts of Christ, the remem- 
brance and setting forth of which in symbolic form 
were pregnant with consequences for the life of the 
community. His death and His resurrection, or 
renewed life. “If . . . wewere reconciled to 
God by the death of His Son, much more being 
reconciled we shall be saved by His life ” (Rom. v. 10). 
The death of Christ became completely effective for 
those who through faith-union with Him “ died ” 
also, even as the life became effective for those who 
through the same union “ lived again ” unto God. 

“The cup of blessing which we bless, does it not 
mean a partnership in His death ? The loaf which 
we break, does it not mean a partnership in His 
(living) body ?” 

The Loaf represents the Body of Christ, in both 
senses, the physical body which was broken on the 
cross “‘ for you,” but also the spiritual Body, the 
Fellowship, whose common supernatural life is 
shared by all the members. The Cup with its 
contents represents the condition of that new Life 


in the sacrificial death of Christ ; and drinking of 
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it symbolises the renewal of that ethical death to 
sin which is the consequence of faith-union with 
Him. Hence to partake “ worthily ” is to do so in 
the spirit which belongs to those who have “ died 
with Christ,” and now “ live in Him.” When men 
manifest the reality of that experience in their 
relation to those who are also members of the Body, 
they do show forth the Lord’s death as a delivering, 
redeeming Force. And the consciousness of their 
union with Him is confirmed and nourished. It is 
a real Lord’s Supper. 
The meaning which St. Paul attached to the 
Lord’s Supper is then the natural development and 
culmination of his conviction as to the meaning and 
ethical results of faith-union with Christ. The 
Loaf represents the living Fellowship of which 
Christ is the Living Head, and by which the believers 
are severally nourished ; or what for St. Paul would 
be equivalent, the living Christ whose Body is being 
built up before the eyes of men. The Cup repre- 
sents the covenant-bond, made possible, constituted 
and sealed by the death of Christ, which then becomes 
the condition of partaking in the Life which is “ in 
Christ,” or, in the Fellowship.* 
t The teaching in the Fourth Gospel (c. vi.) if, as is possible, it bears on the 
. Eucharist, is connected with a different field of thought. It may have been 


influenced by ideas reflected in the mysteries (or by re-action against them). 
- But the analysis of the passage is beyond the scope of our present enquiry. 
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Up to this point the worship of the primitive 
Church has presented itself to us mainly under the 
aspect of the benefit derived from it by the 
worshipper. It must not be assumed because of the 
scantiness of the references that the primary reference 
of worship to God was under-estimated or forgotten. 
In their “‘ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs ” 
the Fellowship would offer to God “ the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving.” But the early Christians 
were taught to look through and beyond the worship 
which they. offered publicly and in common to what 
was called “true worship* and undefiled before 
God.” It was in a life of self-control before God 
and in acts of charity towards men that worship 
in its truest sense was to be offered (Jas. i. 26). 

“TI beseech you,” says Paul, employing the 
language of temple and sacrifice, “to present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice to God. That is your 
spiritual worship ” (Rom. xii. 1). Here again the 
emphasis may be on practical self-surrender in daily 
life ; but room is left for the representation of such 
self-presentation in terms of sacrifice, even in public 
worship. This is their “ spiritual’ or immaterial 
worship. It is that worship of the highest kind in 
which all material sacrifice is transcended because 


t The word describes “ religion ” only on its external side: it is thus defined 
by Grimm, “ cultus religiosus potissimum externus, qui caerimoniis continetur.” 
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the principle of sacrifice is fulfilled. ‘The worshipper 
is himself the sacrifice. “I rejoice,” says Paul, 
“if my life is poured as a libation over your faith- 
sacrifice and service” (Phil. ii. 17). 

It is probable that the public worship of the early 
Church itself provided a symbol of this sacrifice of 
self. Out of what was brought by individual 
members to furnish the common meal a collection 
would be made for the benefit of absent members. 
It would be a collection in kind, and in itself would 
be a true sacrifice with which God was well pleased 
(Heb. xiii. 15). And out of these offerings would 
be taken a Loaf and Wine to provide what was 
wanted for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
In the Loaf the assembled Fellowship would see a 
symbol not only of the physical Body of the Lord, 
but of itself, His spiritual Body. As the grains of 
which the Body was composed had once been 
“ scattered on the mountains,” so the members of 
Christ’s Body had been individual items of humanity. 
Now they were kneaded into a Unity of the Spirit 
of which the Loaf was a symbol. And now they 
offered themselves to God, under the symbol of the 
Loaf. It was a symbol of the common sacrifice, 
“ the sacrifice of their faith,” which was to be put 
into effect in the worship of daily life. It might 


~ itself be called a sacrifice. 
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It is this solemn offering up of itself on the part 
of the Fellowship which seems to lie behind the 
language of 1 Peter (ii. 5): ‘‘ Yourselves as living 
stones are being built up a spiritual house for a holy 
act of priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifice 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” It was 
for this reason that the Fellowship could be described 
as a body of priests.* And this is the consciousness 
which lies behind the description of the redeemed 
as “priests unto God” (Rev. v. 10). St. Paul 
may well have had the remembrance of such a 
scene before his mind, the remembrance also of the 
joy which on such an occasion would fill the heart 
of him who presided, when he wrote that God had 
given him grace “ to bea priest of Christ Jesus unto 
the Gentiles, ministering as in sacrifice the Gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might 
be acceptable ” (Rom. xv. 16). In the last sentence 
we hear the threefold blow of the unexpected. 
Paul acts as a priest not of the Old Covenant, but 
of Jesus Christ ; not for Jews, but (mark the wonder 
of it) for Gentiles; he ministers in sacrifice, but 
the matter of sacrifice is not the flesh of bulls or of 
goats, but the Gospel of God; he is the agent of 
an offering to God, but what is offered is not any- 
mere substitute or symbol, but the Gentiles 


T 1 Peter ii. 5. See Hort, ad loc., and compare Rev. i. 6. 
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themselves who have been sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit. It is the offering up of the Body, whereof, 
according to Paul’s proudest conviction, the Gentiles 
formed a part. 

That this did indeed represent part of the 
consciousness of the Fellowship assembled for 
worship is confirmed by the fact that the idea 
persisted at least to the time of Augustine. Writing 
of “ The True and Perfect Sacrifice,” he says: “The 
true sacrifice is accordingly every work which is 
wrought in order that we may abide by a sacred 
fellowship in God.” 

* Tt is done verily in order that the whole redeemed 
state itself, that is the congregation and society of 
the saints, may be offered as a universal sacrifice 
to God through that great priest who offered Him- 
self in the Passion for us, in order that we might be 
the body of so great a head, according to the form 
of a servant.” 

Augustine then puts beyond all doubt the sense 
in which he understood that the Church offered a 
sacrifice in the Eucharist. After quoting the verse 
in Romans xii, he adds: “ This is the sacrifice of 
Christians, many one body in Christ. And this 
the Church displays in the Sacrament of the Altar 
familiar to the faithful, wherein is made plain that, 


in that which she offers, she herself is offered.” 
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The transposition of the Cup and the Loaf, which 
otherwise is so difficult to account for, is capable, on 
this interpretation, of a simple explanation. 
Logically as reflecting the stages of individual 
experience, the Cup which represents the death of 
Christ and the believer’s death with Him, comes 
first ; the Loaf comes second, representing the living 
Christ and the life of the believers in Him and in 
the Fellowship. Historically, in the order in which 
the Church recognised the symbolic meaning of 
the two, the Loaf came first. They “ broke bread 
from house to house.” The Fellowship was first 
conscious of its common life in Christ. ‘Time was 
needed for the realisation of the full significance 
of the death of Christ, and so of the meaning of the 
Cup. When that happened the Cup took its place 
along with, but after, the Loaf, not only in the 
actual celebration but in the rich symbolism of the 
feast." 

I The magical theory of either of the Sacraments is really in the first instance 
the interpretation put upon the rite by the heathen world observing Christianity 
from outside. The process goes on in the heathen world to-day. It is recorded 
thus by one keen observer. ‘I understand,” says the heathen Chinese, ‘‘ that 
when they take the bread and the wine, their natures are changed, so that a bad- 
tempered man becomes a good-tempered one, an opium-smoker loses his love for 
opium, and a vicious liver becomes a virtuous man” (Campbell Moody, The 
Heathen Heart, p. 143). That is to say, the outside world puts together the things 
it sees, the change in conduct and the external rite, and concludes that the one 
is the direct and sufficient cause of the other, having no perception of the repent- 
ance and faith which really bring about the change. The next step is for some 
of the converts themselves to adopt the same view. And then it becomes a 


question of the quality, sincerity and intelligence of the teachers whether the 
Church as a whole adopts or rejects the “ sacramental or magical ” interpretation. 
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Tue problem of the origin of the Christian Ministry 
will only be rightly approached if we bear in mind 
that there was a stage at which all the members of 
the Fellowship were Ministers. All of them were 
“saints,” that is to say, dedicated to God. All of 
them had the Holy Spirit. And “ the manifestation 
of the Spirit was given to every man for the common 
good” (1 Cor. xii. 7), or “for the work of the 
ministry ” (Eph. iv. 12). It was expected that each 
member of the Fellowship would be endowed with 
one or other of the gifts of the Spirit. And the 
primary function of these gifts was to promote the 
up-building (edification) of the Church. At this 
stage the question of authority in the ordinary sense 
of the word does not arise. The sole authority 
is the Holy Spirit speaking through one or other of 
the members of the Fellowship. And it is one of 
the functions of the Fellowship that it both has, 
and can interpret, ‘ the mind of Christ.” 

There is one possible exception in the case of the 
Apostles. They had a special standing and a special 
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influence prior to the constitution of the Fellowship 
at Pentecost, and St. Luke represents them on 
several occasions as its spokesmen and leaders. It 
is, however, far from easy to estimate precisely the 
character and scope of their authority. They were 
“ the Twelve ” who had been originally selected by 
the Lord Himself “ that they might be with Him, 
and that He might send them forth to preach.” 
They had received the name “ Apostles” in 
connection with the special mission of proclaiming 
the Kingdom, though it was by the name of “ the 
Twelve” that they continued to be more commonly 
described in the Gospels. In the particular number 
thus selected we may probably see a reflection of our 
Lord’s conception of His own mission as the calling 
into being of a new Israel, a new People of God. 
They were to be representatives of that new people 
in its completeness, and also in its distinction into 
a number of related groups. ‘They stood for a unity 
which was not a uniformity. And through them 
as representatives of this People that was to be 
_ (“my Church ”’) there was given to it authority to 
admit to, or exclude from its membership, to declare 
what was for Christians right or wrong, to declare 
the conditions on which sin is remitted and forgiven. 

In the Acts we find the “ Apostles ” occupying a 
position within the Fellowship such as their privilege 
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and experience in the past would lead us to expect ; 
but there is no indication that it was due to the 
“commission ” they had received, or to any express 
appointment by Christ. ‘The consciousness of a 
significance attaching to their number manifests itself 
in the steps which were at once taken to fill the vacant 
place left by the traitor Judas. ‘The same occasion 
shows that the qualification for being an Apostle 
was understood to be that one had been a follower 
of Jesus throughout His ministry, and the function 
he was chiefly expected to discharge that of witness- 
ing to the Resurrection. Subsequent to Pentecost 
we find the same group giving “ instructions,” 
performing “ signs and miracles ” (Acts ii. 43 ; v. 12), 
acting and suffering as representatives of the Com- 
munity, claiming freedom to devote themselves to 
*¢ prayer and the ministry of the Word ” (Acts vi. 4), 
and ordaining the Seven, when they had been chosen 
by the people, by “ the laying on of hands.” 

Facts such as these point to consideration and 
influence claimed and granted, to responsibility 
accepted, which together amounted to authority. 
But the nature and the ground of the authority 
remain undefined, and might not go beyond what 
was involved in the previous privilege of having 
known Jesus, and the fact that He had selected them 


to be envoys of the Kingdom. 
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On the other hand, it is not certain who or how 
many are to be included among “ the Apostles ” 
when they are mentioned subsequent to Pentecost. 
So far as individual members of the Twelve are 
concerned, only three are named in the Acts, James 
and Peter and John; concerning the other Apostles 
nothing further is recorded. It is therefore possible 
that in some passages at least St. Luke means by 
“the Apostles,” the three. 

Another fact of importance for our estimate of 
the authority of the Twelve is the position which 
was so early assigned to James, the Lord’s brother. 
He was certainly not one of the original Twelve ; 
in all probability he was not converted till after the 
Resurrection. And though we must not speak of him 
as “the Bishop” of the Church in Jerusalem, and 
probably should not even describe him as President 
of the Council held there, yet undoubtedly he 
obtained a position of pre-eminence, and that even 
in the presence of the Twelve, and of Peter himself. 

This is so difficult to account for if the Apostles 
~ exercised a jurisdictional authority over the Church 
through a commission to that effect from Christ 
Himself, that it has been supposed that James had 
been elected to the Apostolate to take the place of 
his namesake, the son of Zebedee, when he fell a 
victim to Herod. But he plainly could not have 
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passed the test propounded in the former case; 
and it is further very improbable that Luke, who 
has recorded the election of Matthias, and then 
nothing further about him, would fail to record an 
election of James, who does play a great part in his 
narrative. 

If James, the Lord’s brother, is reckoned as an 
Apostle, it is not because he has been taken up into 
the number of the Twelve, but because a wider 
extension has been given to the office and to the 
name ; other people besides the Twelve were known 
as Apostles. Of this we have further illustration 
in the case of Barnabas (Acts xiii. 1; xiv. 4), and of 
Paul himself. On the most probable interpretation 
of Romans xvi. 7, both Andronicus and Junias are 
reckoned as Apostles; and the fact that others who 
had no right to it, claimed the title (2 Cor. xi. 13) 
could only arise if the title covered a wider circle 
than the Twelve. When we reach the end of the 
century, the name is still in use to describe what 
seems to have been a numerous body. It is hardly 
credible that such an extension of the title could 
have taken place if in the first imstance it 
had described a chosen body exercising under that 
name a jurisdiction conferred upon them by Christ. 
For there is no suggestion that the jurisdiction 


was conveyed by the Twelve to later “ Apostles ” ; 
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what has been claimed is that they conveyed their 
jurisdiction to Bishops. 

It thus appears that if we are to do justice to all 
the facts we must allow for a measure of authority 
exercised by the Twelve, and especially by their 
leaders, which was moral rather than formal, and 
which did not rest in any commisssion of authority 
for government from Christ Himself, of which there 
is “no trace in Scripture.”? On the other hand, 
we must recognise that “the Ecclesia itself, 2.¢., 
apparently the sum of all its male members, is the 
primary body, and, it would seem, the primary 
authority.” ? 

Every indication protests against the suggestion 
that the Church in these early years was “‘ organised ” 
according to a plan laid down beforehand or imposed 
by any external authority. Every indication 
points to an organism developing from within itself 
organs of self-expression, of self-propagation, of 
self-control. Nothing but the intense vitality 
which marked the Fellowship either accounts for, 
or is required to account for, the rapid differentiation 
of function. Gifts which were latent in each 
individual were quickened into energy and effective- 
ness by the coming of the Spirit, gifts of speech, 
of intuition, of teaching, of counsel, of leadership, 

' Hort, Christian Ecclesia, p. 84. 2 Ibid., p. 229. 
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of healing and of sympathy. And there was in the 
Fellowship as a whole the gift of recognising that 
these things were of God. If they were provided 
with “apostles, . prophets, evangelists, teachers, 
helpers, administrators, pastors,” and so forth, it 
was God who gave them; but in each case there 
was nothing more than a specialisation of the ministry 
which was the common privilege and the common 
duty of all. The ministry came neither from above 
nor from below, but from within. Any other 
origin was unnecessary in view of the quality and 
inherent qualification of the Fellowship as the 
Fellowship of the Spirit, the Body of Christ. 


It is very remarkable that in the lists of recognised 
Ministries of which St. Paul gives us two, there is 
no mention of either presbyters or bishops or deacons. 
It does not follow that there were not such persons 
holding such offices and known and recognised by 
him at the time he wrote. But they were, at that 
stage in the development, officials whose ministry 
was confined to the local congregation; and Paul 
was concerned when he wrote about those types of 
ministry which were available for, and used by, the 
Church asa whole. The distinction and its signifi- 
cance have been well stated by Dr. Lindsay : 
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“ The earliest evidence we have for the beginnings 
of the organisation of a local church is given in 
Acts vi., where we are told about seven men being 
set apart for what is called the ‘ ministry of tables,’ 
and which is contrasted with the ‘ ministry of the 
Word.’ We have thus at the very beginnings of 
organisation a division of ministry, or rather two 
different kinds of ministry. The distinction which 
comes into sight at the very beginning runs all 
through the apostolic Church, and goes far down into 
the sub-apostolic period. . . . The common 
name for those who belong to the first kind of 
ministry is ‘ those speaking the Word of God.’ To 
the second class belonged the ministry of a local 
church, by whatever names they came to be called, 
pastors, elders, bishops, deacons. We may call the 
first kind the prophetic, and the second kind the local 
ministry. ‘The one was a ministry to the whole 
Church of God, and by its activity bound all the 
scattered parts of the Church visible together ; 

the other was a ministry within a local Church, and 
with the assembly of the congregation, manifested 
and preserved the unity and independence of the 
local community. In the apostolic and early sub- 
apostolic Church the prophetic ministry was 
manifestly the higher and the local ministry the 
lower ; the latter had to give place to the former, 
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even within the congregation over which they were 
office-bearers.” * 

To the local and at first “lower” ministry 
presbyters, bishops and deacons belonged. Quite 
early in the history of the Fellowship the need would 
be felt for persons who would accept responsibility 
for its welfare and exercise some measure of guidance 
in its affairs. ‘These would be included in the class 
to which St. Paul gives the name of “ governments,” 
oradministrators. But the name by which they were 
most commonly known was “ presbyters,” or elders. 
At the first this would mean no more than “ seniors,” 
the Christian community following the example of 
the Jewish and other communities of antiquity of 
committing responsibility and authority to the 
more mature of its members. Then by a natural 
process the name came to designate the office 
rather than what was originally the qualification 
for it. 

It appears probable that in virtue of the function 
which was specially assigned to them, these “ elders ” 
were also known as “‘ bishops,” or overseers. Thus 


_ Paul sends for the “ elders ” of the congregation at 
_ Ephesus, and charges them to “ take heed to the flock 


of which the Holy Spirit has appointed you bishops” 


(episkopot) (Acts xx. 28). And Peter in the same 


I Lindsay, Church and Ministry, p. 66. 
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Epistle at the beginning of which he has styled him- 
self an Apostle, ranks himself as a fellow-presbyter 
with the other presbyters, charges them as “ shep- 
herds ” to shepherd the flock of God (1 Peter v. 1). 
The development of the “episcopate” is the 
development of one among many to be one over 
many. And the occasion for this would present 
itself naturally. The duty of these local officials 
would not be limited to administration ; it would — 
include the exercise of any gift which was theirs 
through the Holy Spirit, in many cases and on many 
occasions “ the preaching of the Word ” in some form 
or other. And there was one recurring occasion on 
which one and only one of the elders could discharge 
his function as representative of the Fellowship, 
and that was at the weekly celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. At that only one man could act as 
president. And when in any particular community 
one of the elders was so marked out among his 
fellows by gifts or character that he was invited to 
preside not in turn but always, this presbyter- 
- president would naturally come to be recognised as 
the “ episkopos,” overseer, or bishop par excellence. 
He would preside over other meetings beside those 
for worship. When it was necessary to enter into 
communication with other churches or with the 
civil authorities, it would be through him that the 
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communication took place. And thus by steps 
natural and in a sense inevitable, the single bishop 
presiding over a congregation assisted by a body of 
presbyters would emerge from the body of presbyters 
of which he was one. And the next step would be 
no less natural. As the number of Christians in a 
city ot district increased, and new groups of wor- 
shippers, ecclesi@, or fellowships were formed, the 
bishop of the mother-church would be looked on 
as the bishop of them all, and would acquire a measure 
of jurisdiction over the pastors of the various 
* flocks.” 

It is not without reason that Ignatius attaches 
so great importance to the bishop, though the ground 
and justification of his opinion are frequently 
misunderstood. ‘There was at that time no Canon 
of Scripture, no authoritative collection of authori- 
tative books; there was no Creed, no authoritative 
declaration of the contents of the Church’s faith ; 
when strange opinions or divergent practices were 
advanced and supported, there was no written 
standard to appeal to. The only alternative was a 
person, one who was qualified by age, opportunity 
and character, to know and declare truly what was 
or was not Christian in thought or deed. Hence 
- the passionate demand that men should “ adhere 
to the bishop,” was not only natural and wise; it 
77 
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was in the circumstances the best advice that could 
be given. 


But all this development lies outside the New 
Testament, and beyond the horizon of the New 
Testament Churches. In them we find no traces 
of a division of Christians into clergy and laity. 
“ All formed the elect people, and conversely this 
people was collectively a people of priests and 
ptophets. There were no passive members. The 
most humble had their share of activity and were 
by no means least necessary. What can be clearer 
in our sources than this free administration of the 
community by itself, in the absence of all directing 
power super-imposed upon it by supernatural 
delegations ? It exercises full right of jurisdiction 
upon its own responsibility, it sits in supreme 
tribunal, chooses its delegates and representatives, 
organises collections, and regulates acts of worship.” * 

A later age, a wider task, more complicated 
responsibilities demanded more developed forms of 
organisation. But onejof the Divinely bestowed and 
Divinely guided powers inherent in the Fellowship 


t Sabatier, Religion of Authority, p. 72 {. A full and careful examination of 
the evidence will be found in Dr. St. John Parry’s edition of the Pastoral 
Epistles (Cambridge, 1920). Hort’s dictum still stands: “ Of officers higher 
than Elders we find [in the N.T.] nothing that points to an institution or system, 
nothing like the episcopal system of later times.” Ecclesia, p. 232. 
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was just this power to organise itself. The 
value and authority of any subsequent organisation 
is neither’ absolute nor permanent. All that is 
required is that the form of organisation be appro- 
priate to the spirit of the Fellowship, and adequate 
to enable it to fulfil its sacred mission to its own 
generation and to the world or part of the world 
in the midst of which it is set. 

We can now distinguish the origin and meaning 
of office in the Christian Church. It followed on 
the recognition of the possession by an individual in 
special measure of spirit-gifts which were the common 
possession of the Fellowship as a whole. The 
possession of the gift was felt to involve the call of God 
to exercise it. When the Fellowship added its call 
or invitation, which of course it did “in the Spirit,” 
the individual member entered on the office. There 
would be occasions when he had been pointed out 
by “prophecy”; on all occasions he would be 
installed with prayer; usually if not always with 
“the laying on of hands” besides. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that the laying on of hands was 
understood to convey or confer “ grace” of any 
kind. It was just a natural and impressive way of 
signifying the direction in which men invoked the 
grace of God by prayer. As Augustine asked, 
_“ What is it more than a prayer offered over aman ?”’ 
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Or, as he wrote on another occasion: “ None of 
His disciples gave the Holy Ghost. They prayed 
that He might come on those on whom they were 
laying hands; they did not themselves give Him 
—a custom which the Church in the case of its 
officers maintains until to-day.” The officer 
received his office in virtue of the double call. He 
received grace for the discharge of it in answer to 
the prayer of ordination. In committing to this 
or that individual. the function of preaching, or 
Ministering, or governing, the community did not 
abdicate or even make over its own privileges of 
witnessing or of priesthood or of control. It was 
still the Church which taught or sacrificed or ruled, 
in the person of one of its own members in whom 
it had recognised a special gift and call of God to 
that form of ministry. 
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Aut the relations in which Christians stood to one 
another were qualified and governed by the fact 
that they were in the Fellowship, or, to use the 
almost synonymous phrase, “in the Lord.” The 
Fellowship is indeed the supreme instrument for 
spiritualising and ethicising these relations. And 
much the larger part of the ethical teaching of the 
New Testament, so far as it bears on human relations, 
is addressed at least in the first instance to those 
who are ex bhypothest members of the Fellowship, 
and already occupying a certain relation to one 
another and to Christ. This at once puts a dis- 
tinction between the ethics of the Gospel and any 
other system. Demands, requirements or ideals 
which would otherwise appear unreasonable or 
unattainable, become not only reasonable but 
natural and realisable within the Body where loyalty 
to Christ the Head is the accepted principle, and 
Love what “every point of contact supplies” 
(cf. Eph. iv. 16). ! 
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The first principle governing these internal 
relations is the complete supersession of all 
distinctions based on race, sex, or social status. 
“There is no Jew nor Greek, no slave or freeman, 
no male or female: you are all one (being) in Christ 
Jesus ” (Gal. iii. 28). In the new humanity founded 
by Christ “ there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free” (Col. iii. 11). These distinctions, 
which represent the deepest cleavages in human 
society, were transcended within the Fellowship. 
It does not follow that they were obliterated. That 
indeed was not possible. But every such antithesis 
was taken up into a higher synthesis. To the 
consciousness of any relation, whether of affinity 
or of diffinity, was added the consciousness of a 
relation in Christ. Every Christian was to regard 
every other Christian not only as a man (“in the 
flesh ”’), but as a Christian (“in Christ”): and 
viewing him in that light, his duty to him became 
both plain and possible. ‘ Henceforth,” says Paul, 
““we know no man after the flesh,” that is, merely 
as a man (2 Cor. v. 16). For his fellow-Christian 
has passed through a change corresponding to that 
which had passed over Christ, who was Himself no 
longer “in the flesh.” And just as the Christian 
now stood in a relation closer, more intimate, to the 
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spiritual Christ than he had done “in the days of 
his flesh,” so he was to recognise in his fellow- 
Christians “spiritual” persons, new beings, for 
whom old things had passed away. He was to show 
his trust in Christ by trusting His work in others. 

The racial distinction had in fact been superseded. 
This was the true ground of Paul’s passionate plea 
for the recognition of the Gentiles on the same 
footing as those who had been Jews. It was a 
demand for the recognition of the fact of Fellowship. 
In the Epistle to the Galatians he supports it with 
arguments drawn from Jewish history, as calculated 
to appeal to Jewish opponents. But the deepest 
ground for his contention was that the Galatians 
also had received the Spirit, that they were bringing 
forth the fruit of the Spirit, manifesting that they 
were partakers in the same inheritance, sharers in 
the same promise as those who had been Jews. What 
made him doubt the true Christianity of some at 
Corinth was that they were trying to introduce 
distinctions, divisions in the Body of Christ, failing 
to recognise that even those who had not had Paul 
for their “ father in God ” were members of the one 
Fellowship (1 Cor. iii. 3 ff.). 

The case was the same with the relation between 
master and slave. It was, indeed, no novelty that 


slaves should be admitted as members of a social 
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confraternity, within which they were recognised 
as equals with freemen. And this points to the 
possibility that the condition of slavery, at least of 
the common domestic type, was free at that time 
from the horrors which have marked other forms in 
other ages. ‘‘In opposition to Aristotle’s view 
that slaves are a lower class of beings, the continual 
and vigorous proclamation of the universal rights 
of man, slaves included, by the Cynics and especially 
by the Stoics, had probably caused some alteration 
in the general view.””* And in particular it was the 
custom to allow slaves the full observance of their 
inherited religion, so far as it did not interfere with 
the cult which the house followed. 

This helps to account for the fact that St. Paul 
did not attack or even criticise slavery as an institu- 
tion, for his readiness, for example, to send Onesimus 
back to be “a slave, though more than a slave” 
to Philemon. The relation was one which might 
be made tolerable if both master and slave were 
Christians. So he does not hesitate to apply to the 

slave the general principle he lays down, that a man 
ought not to abandon the calling in which he had 
received the call of Christ. “ Were you a slave when 
you received the call? Don’t let that disturb you. 
(Of course, if you can obtain freedom, take it.)” 


¥ Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primitive Church, p. 33. 
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For “ the slave who has received his call in the Lord 
is really a freeman of the Lord ” ; just as the freeman 
who has been called becomes the slave of Christ 
(i Cor. vii. 21, 22). The freedom “ wherewith 
Christ has made us free” is so potent as to draw 
the sting from slavery. The bondage wherein He 
obliges men “‘ by love to serve one another ” is so 
effectual as to rob masterhood of its tyranny. Both 
master and slave were alike free, both were alike 
slaves—in Christ. 

By these principles the relation is to be regulated. 
Philemon is to receive Onesimus “as a brother 
beloved,” yet not necessarily to freedom. Masters 
are to treat their slaves “ justly and fairly ” (Col. 
iv. 1). Servants are to obey their masters at every 
point, “not simply when their eye is on you, like 
those who court human favour, but serving them 
with a single heart out of reverence for your Lord 
and Master.”* And this is to be the character 
of their service not only when the master is kind and 
reasonable, but when he is surly (1 Peter ii. 18). 
For their true reward they are to look to their real 
Master, to Christ. 


When we come to the family, we find that the same 
principles apply. The relations of marriage and of 


I Col. iii. 22; cf. Eph. vi. 5-8; 1 Tim. vi. 1; Titus ii. 9. 
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parenthood are all to be governed by the fact that 
they are “in the Lord.” And the broad human 
interpretation of the principle is illustrated by the 
fact that the family is in some sense embraced within 
the Fellowship, even though the children be not 
yet mature, even though one of the parents be still 
an unbeliever. In this the teaching of Paul repre- 
sents an advance on what was at least the theory in 
Judaism. ‘ Such questions had for long been matter 
of rabbinical discussion, and the fundamental 
principle was laid down that the change to Judaism 
did away with all former relations. The proselyte, 
male or female, was under no obligation to his or 
her heathen spouse and was strictly bound to enter 
into a new marriage with a Jew.”* Paul required 
that in the case of re-marriage a Christian should 
marry only a Christian (1 Cor. vii. 39). But mixed 
marriages were to remain undisturbed. He believed 
in the superiority of the good over the bad as 
effectual to condition the life of the home. The 
- children (? even of a mixed marriage) were “ holy,” 


er 


i.e., belonged to God; and in like manner an 


unbelieving partner might be “ dedicated ” by one 
who believed. 

Children were called on to “ obey their parents ” 
in the Lord; fathers, to avoid irritating their 


¥. Dobschiitz, ut sup. p. 31. 
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children, “ lest they should lose heart ” ; husbands 
“ to love their wives and not be harsh toward them ” ; 
wives, to submit themselves to their husbands as 
their duty in the Lord.? 

With regard to the marriage relation and indeed 
to the whole question of the position of women the 
mind of St. Paul presents a very interesting study. 
He has seized the fundamental principle, “ there is 
(in Christ) neither male nor female,” from which 
we should expect him to deduce far-reaching 
consequences as to the status of women at least 
within the Fellowship, and as to marriage being the 
spiritual union of equipollent personalities. And 
in the analogy he has drawn between the marriage 
relation and the union between Christ and the 
Church, he has the opportunity for developing a 
view of marriage as spiritual, ideal and chivalrous as 
has ever been conceived. 

But in neither direction does he give to his principle 
either the logical development or the application 
we should expect. Indeed, we cannot fail to 
observe a real discrepancy between the principle 
and the practical rules which he lays down for 
conduct. And that becomes even clearer when we 
observe the reasons which he assigns for the sub- 
ordination of women. “Man . . ._ represents 


I Col. iii. 18 ff., cf. Eph. v. 22 ff; 1 Pet. ii. 13 ff. 
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the likeness and the supremacy of God, but woman 
represents the supremacy of man. Man was 
not made from woman, woman was made 
from man; and man was not created for 
woman, but woman for man,’* It is true that 
later the Apostle softens these two verses, recalling, 
as it would appear, his fundamental principle: “ Of 
course in the Lord woman does not exist apart from 
man, any more than man apart from woman, for as 
woman was made from man, so man is now made 
from woman, while both, like all things, come from 
God.” That is, “ the man cannot be the Christian 
he might be, he cannot rise to the full stature of 
manhood, without the woman; and neither can 
the woman be the Christian she might be apart from 
the man.” But the fact remains that in the married 
relation, as apparently in the public service of the 
Church, Paul definitely assigns to the woman a 
subordinate position, and supports his teaching by 
arguments which he may have learnt in the rabbinical 
schools. 

The same vacillation tending in the end to the 
same unfavourable conclusion is seen in his treatment 
of woman’s function in the Church. On the one 
hand, we have the undoubtedly honourable position 
assigned to women in the Fellowship and not least 


7 1 Cor. xi. 7-9, Moffatt’s translation. 
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by Paul himself. The Acts, like the Gospel from the 
same pen, does full justice to the honourable position 
occupied by women in the primitive community, 
and to the great services which they rendered to the 
Gospel. “In the church at Jerusalem Christian 
women were already to the front; a daily meeting 
was held at night in the house of Mary the mother 
of Mark (Acts i. 14). The accession of women as 
well as of men to the Church is expressly noted 
(v.14). We hear of Tabitha at Joppa, of Lydia at 
Philippi, of Damaris at Athens, side by side with 
Dionysius, and of the special share taken by women 
of the Diaspora in the new movement (xili. 50; 
Kvii. 4, 12).”* Both Pheebe and Priscilla evidently 
ranked as leaders, Phoebe as “‘ a woman of property. 
and patroness of the church at Cenchrez,” Priscilla 
as a fellow-labourer of Paul, and at the same time 
the leader of a small ecclesia, who could only take 
such part in missionary work and in teaching 
because she had been inspired and set apart by 
the Spirit. 

Neither do women appear to have been excluded 
from official ministry. The four daughters of Philip 
were recognised as “ prophetesses”” (Acts xxi. 9) ; 
the First Epistle to Timothy describes the quali- 
fications to be found in women who are appointed 

X See Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, ii., 219 ft 
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to be deacons.? It is possible, though by no means 
certain, that the Junias (or Junia) mentioned in 
Romans xvi. 7, was a woman; in that case a 
woman appears to be reckoned as one of the 
“* apostles.’’ 

The Apostle Paul’s personal references to women 
are numerous, and uniformly affectionate and 
appreciative. In the long list of salutations at the 
end of the Epistle to the Romans nearly half the 
persons to whom he sends greetings are women. 
Priscilla as well as her husband Aquila was his “ fellow 
labourer in the Lord.” ‘The mother of Rufus had 
been “a mother alsotome.” At Colossz the Church 
meets in the house of Nympha. At Philippi the 
two women Euodias and Syntyche evidently occupy 
influential positions, possibly because they render 
the same service. And Paul in all cases cordially 
acknowledges the position and the work of such 
women. 

It is clear also that the Apostle did not demur to 
all forms of public ministry by women. For in 
1 Corinthians xi. 3, he refers without any disapproval 
to women “ praying or prophesying ” in the meetings 


* 1 Tim. iii. 11; this interpretation is supported by Hort, Ecclesia, p. 119, 
following Lightfoot, and by St. John Parry, ad loc. 


* It is interesting to find that Chrysostom felt no difficulty in recognising 
Junia as a woman and an apostle. “‘ How great is the devotion of this woman, 
that she should be even counted worthy of the appellation of an apostle!” (cit. 
Sanday and Headlam). 
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for worship. It is indeed only because they do so, 
and may continue to do so, that he insists that they 
should wear a veil. 

“It is thus very difficult to reconcile with Paul’s 
general attitude to women in the Church and his 
constant acknowledgment of their services the 
drastic regulation which we find further on in the 
same Epistle, with the parallel in 1 Timothy ii. 11. 
“Women must keep quiet at gatherings of the 
Church. They are not allowed to speak ; they must 
take a subordinate place, as the Law enjoins. If 
they want any information, let them ask their 
husbands at home ; it is disgraceful for a woman to 
speak in church.”* 

If this be a genuine utterance of St. Paul the only 
way in which his attitude to this matter can be made 
consistent is by drawing a sharp distinction between 
two forms of public utterance, on the one hand 
‘ praying and prophesying,” on the other “ teaching,” 
the suggestion being that Paul permitted the one, 

_but prohibited the other. It is true, of course, that 
both passages do emphasise the function of authori- 
tative instruction as one not permitted to women ; 
but the general prohibition against women “ speaking 
in church ” is too sweeping to allow any loophole 
for praying and prophesying. 

I 1 Cor. xiv. 33-35, Moffatt’s translation. 
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It may not be necessary, however, to attempt the — 
reconciliation. For while there is great doubt 
whether the passage in 1 Timothy is of Pauline 
authorship at all, there are good critical grounds for 
regarding verses 33, 34, as a later insertion in the 
text of 1 Corinthians xiv. They have probably 
passed from the margin of some copy of the Epistle 
into the text.’ 

The reasons given by Bousset may be summarised 
thus. (1) In an important group of manuscripts, 
these verses appear after v. 40. (2) They break the 
close connection between v. 33 and v. 36. (3) Their 
content is in sharp contradiction to xi. 5,13. (4) They 
appear to reproduce the teaching of 1 Tim. u, 11 f. 
To these reasons may be added that the appeal to 
“the Law” appears very improbable in Paul. 
“ It is plain that at the outset of the Christian move- 
ment as in all periods of religious exaltation, women 
played a special part. Later came a re-action. It 
was felt to be dangerous that women should take 
too great an active part in the life of the community, 
and vigorous attempts were made to check it.” 
Some representative of this school, familiar with the 
teaching in 1 ‘Timothy, may have written these lines 
on the margin of his copy of Corinthians, at the 
point where Paul was laying down regulations for 


¥ See Bousset, ad loc., Schriften des N.T., also Weiss, Urchristentum. 
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public worship, and thence they would quickly find 
their way into the text. 


But that still leaves us with the subordinate 
position which Paul assigns to women as wives, and 
his insistence that when they minister in public 
they must wear the veil, the sign of authority exercised 
over them by someone. How is this to be explained 
in view of his fundamental principle ? 

In the first place, we must observe that, in spite 
of these special limitations, the writings of St. Paul 
in general bear witness, like the New Testament as 
a whole, to a real and important advance beyond 
what was the prevailing theory and treatment of 
women. 

The theory may be found in the words of Aristotle : 
“even a woman may be good and also a slave; 
though the woman may be said to be an inferior 
being, and a slave is absolutely bad.” As an 
“inferior being” she was denied any social or 
economic independence. She could only preserve 
the respect of man by continuing to submit to his 
jurisdiction, either as a father or as a husband. 
No doubt in many cases practice was better than 
theory. No doubt in this relation as in that of 


Aristotle, Poetics, xv. 1. 
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master and slave, humaner instincts and natural 
affection often defied the technical conventions. 
But it remains true, as Verrall puts it, “‘ of all the 
ancient moralists Euripides is alone, alone with 
Plato, in showing an adequate notion of that radical 
disease, an imperfect ideal of women, of which more 
than of anything else, ancient civilisation perished.””* 

Among the Jews also the practice was in advance 
of the theory, and still further in advance. The 
standard of domestic purity which prevailed in 
Jewish homes was one of the reasons which so strongly 
attracted Gentiles to the Synagogues. It was “a 
society in which young marriages predominated, 
and the contracting parties entered into a life-long 
wedlock straight from a pious and virtuous home, 
and the relations between husband, wife and children 
were distinguished by a rarely equalled and never 
surpassed serenity and reverence.”* Nevertheless, 
it is no discredit to first century Judaism to say that 
it embodied that estimate of woman which was 
common to antiquity. This is seen in relation both 
to marriage and to religious privileges. 

The rules about divorce and the interpretation 
of unfaithfulness involved the theoretical inferiority 


T A. W. Verrall, Euripides, p. 111. note. 


? See Dr. Abrahams’ valuable paper on First Century Divorce, in Studies in 
Pharisaism, p. 66 ff., from which this and subsequent quotations are taken. 
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of the woman’s personality. The husband could 
declare his wife divorced, and that, according to the 
school of Hillel, for any cause. If she were childless 
for ten years, he either could, or was bound to, 
divorce her. There was no corresponding means of 
escape for the wife. The most she could do was to 
persuade her husband to put her away. The power 
to dissolve the marriage always lay with him and 
with him alone. A charge of adultery did not lie 
against the husband unless his paramour was a 
matried woman. For it was still open to him to 
take another woman as his wife.” 

In matters of religious observance a sharp distinc- 
tion was drawn between men and women, and one 
unfavourable to the woman’s status. Along with 
“the deaf, idiots, children and unemancipated 
slaves,” women were not required to appear in the 
Temple at the chief feasts. When they did go up 
to the Temple, they might not penetrate beyond 
the “court of the women.” Women, slaves and 
children were “ free from the law of the feast of the 
Tabernacles,” free from the obligation to say the 
Shema.” 

Such details illustrate the position as described 

I Abrahams, ut sup., p. 73. “ Though monogamy had become the prevalent 
custom in Jewish life long before the Christian era, the man could legally marry 
several wives, and sometimes did so.” 


2 See authorities quoted by Schiirer, Fewish People, IL., ii. 51. 
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by an authoritative Jewish scholar. Women were 
forbidden to study the Law. “ Many great women 
in the course of history indeed became law-breakers 
and studied Torah ; but the majority were entirely 
dependent on men, and became in religious 
matters a sort of appendix to their husbands, who by 
their good actions insured salvation for them, and 
sometimes the reverse.””* 

Underlying all this, alike in the Jewish and in the 
pagan world, there is a certain estimate of woman and 
of the value of her personality in comparison with 
that of man. And it may be said with confidence 
that there is in the New Testament the germ of a 
very different estimate. It is seen in our Lord’s 
teaching about divorce, withdrawing it from the 
caprice of the husband, and restricting its application 
to those cases in which the union had already been 
in fact destroyed ; also in the way in which Jesus 
pushes back behind not only the Mosaic regulation 
but the story of woman’s creation, to the fundamental 
constitution and relation of the sexes in the creative 
purpose of God. It is felt in the tone of the New 
Testament as a whole with regard to women. No 
woman was numbered among the Twelve; there is 
no record of any woman presbyter. But apart from 
these offices, there was apparently no privilege of the 


7 Schechter, Studies in Fudaism, first series, p. 381. 
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Fellowship which was restricted to men. And, 
on the ecclesiastical side, it is seen very notably in 
the admission of women to the common sacred meal, 
the Agapé and Eucharist. This appears to have 
taken place spontaneously and without discussion. 
And yet the Last Supper had been attended only 
by the Twelve: “it cannot be shown that in 
Palestine women partook of the meals in common 
with men ”* ; custom and convention were certainly 
against the innovation. Nevertheless, from the 
first it seems to have been taken for granted that 
women had equal right and place with men in the 
central rite of the Fellowship. Nothing probably 
would be more eloquent as to a new estimate of women 
than this inter-communion, which seems to have 
come about without instruction, without discussion, 
through the overwhelming sense of brotherhood 
created by the Spirit.” 

There was still “much land to be possessed.” 
As with slavery, so with the position of women, the 
principle which was inherent in Christianity and 
partially realised in the Fellowship, had to wait for 
centuries before it could be thoroughly worked out. 
It is pretty clear that in this as in other movements 
the removal of restraint produced a tendency to 
go to extremes. If women insisted on leaving off 

T Hastings’ D.B., iy. 935. 
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their veils when taking part in public worship at 
Corinth, they were exposing the whole Fellowship 
to scandalous report. Paul’s vigorous protest did 
a great service to the Church. At the same time, 
it made clear that Christianity must not be allowed 
to become merely a movement for social or political 


“ absolute 


reform. A premature insistence on the 
best ” would certainly have wrecked the possibility 
even of a “better.” And within the Fellowship 
the Christians already had the Kingdom, which 
was best of all. 

On the other hand, it would be strange if the 
Church at Corinth did not include some women 
who had lost the right to wear the vcil,. who had 
taken their lives under their own control, and thrown 
away their character. If so, when Paul required 
all women taking part in public worship to wear the 
veil, he was inviting some to re-assume it, the symbol 
of power, the authority and protection of Christ. 
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Tue picture we have been studying is an attractive 
one. It presents as the principle governing human 
relationships an ideal of mutual respect and mutual 
consideration, of subordination of private and personal 
interests to the interests of the community. It is 
an ideal to which all must respond who are interested 
in human welfare and human happiness. But the 
question at once arises, how far was this ideal 
realised or capable of realisation ; to what extent was 
the moving force provided by Christianity equal to 
the task of inspiring and controlling human wills 
towards its fulfilment. The world is but too 
familiar with the spectacle of a religious system and 
an ethical system lying side by side with one another, 
but exhibiting no vital connection. Indeed, the 
history of religion, apart from Christianity (and 
Judaism, in this respect its sole companion,) is the 
history of belief and practices which, even in theory, 
have little or no bearing on moral standards and 
ethical achievement. How, then, did it stand with 
the Christianity of the first century ? 
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It is, of course, of the first importance that from 
the outset all the authoritative exponents of the new 
faith insisted upon the closest connection between 
religion and morality. ‘“ Not everyone that saith 
unto me, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the Kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of My Father 
in heaven” (Matt. vii. 21). And Paul is not less 
definite on the matter than his Master: “I tell you 
beforehand as I have told you already, that those 
who do such things shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God ” (Gal. v. 21). For St. Paul the faith which 
“¢ saves ’? was not, any more than it was for St. James, 
“faith without works.” ‘‘ Works,” in the sense of 
conduct conformable to the will of God, were for 
him also the essential outcome of a faith which is 
real, “Faith is made operative by love.” And 
quite as much of his energy and interest is devoted 
to enforcing the obligations of conduct as to exhibiting 
the grounds and the value of faith. 

And, as we have already seen, the evidence of the 
Epistles is in itself evidence not only for what men 
set forth and demanded as the standard of Christian 
living, but for what was already in large’ measure 
produced and open to observation. And this was 
conspicuous not only where there was traditional 
Jewish piety and morality to build upon, but in: 
communities of purely or preponderantly heathen 
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origin. There, as often in the Foreign Mission 
fields to-day, the ideals of pure and disciplined living 
had to be built from the very foundation. And 
there, too, the success was very remarkable. Faith 
did produce works or results in conduct ; love did 
inspire labour ;_ hope did produce endurance (1 Thess. 
i. 3). Licentiousness was replaced by purity, selfish- 
ness by love. ‘There is evidence for all the Churches 
which are known to us through Paul’s Epistles, of 
active brotherhood, of generosity and liberality, 
of devotion to the higher ends of life. 

St. Peter, writing to Christian communities 
scattered over most of Asia Minor could describe 
the moral revolution which had taken place. “ You 
used to lead lives of sensuality, lust, carousing, 
revelry, dissipation and illicit idolatry, and it 
astonishes them that you will not plunge with them 
still into the same flood of profligacy.”* 

It is sometimes argued that many of the warnings 
and injunctions contained in the Epistles indicate 
that there had been a falling away on the part of 
some of the converts. But such an argument 
ignores the conditions inherent in the situation, 
and also the lessons which may be learnt from 
mission work among the heathen to-day. Con- 
sidering the low standard of sexual morality which 


2 1 Pet. iv. 3, Moffatt’s translation. 
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was almost universal in the pagan world at the time, 
and especially the way in which immorality was 
widely practised and even consecrated as part of 
religious worship, it is rather a matter for surprise 
that allusions to moral danger of this kind are not 
more frequent than they are. All the more, in 
view of that slow growth of a social conscience on 
these matters which is illustrated among newly 
Christianised heathen to-day. What was given in 
the message of Christ and accepted by those who 
accepted Him was a principle, the sacredness of the 
body. Everyone who named the name of Christ 
might be understood to have accepted that. But 
time and instruction were required to work out the 
implication of the principle in the various relations 
of the sexes. Thus Paul writing to the Colossians 
summons them to translate into a life of purity the 
experience of having been “ raised with Christ.” 
‘“¢ Put to death those members that are on earth, 
sexual vice, impurity, evil desire, and lust (which is 
idolatry), things that bring down the anger of God 
on the sins of disobedience. Once you moved among 
them, when you lived in them; but off with them 
all now, off with anger, rage, malice, slander, foul 
talk.”* It was by instructions like these that young 
converts would need to be taught the detailed 


T Col, iii. 5-8, Moffatt’s translation. 
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application of the clear cut they had made with a 
lower life. 

And in the rapid spread of the new faith we have 
évidence of. the strongest kind that it was no mere 
vision of an ideal society, no mere Utopia, which 
Paul depicts. For nothing is more certain than that 
the life lived by those who professed belief in Christ 
had at least as much to do with the acceptance of 
the new religion by others as even the truth and 
beauty of the Gospel. 

Before we leave the New Testament, however, 
we may observe the light which is thrown by one of 
Paul’s Epistles on Christianity as an active and 
successful force in human society. ‘The evidence is 
provided with striking fulness in this letter, which 
Paul wrote to his friend Philemon, along with Appia, 
whom we may suppose to have been Philemon’s wife, 
and Archippus his son. 

“Paul, confined to prison for Christ Jesus, and 
Timothy, the Christian, to Philemon, our beloved 
fellow-labourer, and to Appia, the Christian, and 
Archippus, our comrade in the Christian warfare, 
and to the Church which meets at your house, 
grace unto you and peace from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“T thank my God, always making remembrance 
of you in my prayers (for I hear of the love and the 
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loyalty which you have unto the Lord Jesus and to 
all God’s people), praying that your faith-fellowship 
may be effective in the recognition of every good 
thing that is ours in Christ. For I have had great 
joy and comfort in your love, because the hearts of 
God’s people have been refreshed through you, my 
brother. And so, for all the right I have in Christ 
to lay command upon you as to what is fitting, I 
rather entreat you by that love, being such an one 
as Paul the aged, and now in prison for Christ Jesus 
—I entreat you concerning my child in the faith, 
whom I have begotten in my prison-house, Onesimus, 
who was aforetime Little-good to you, but now is 
Great-good, both to you and to me. Him I am 
sending back to you, yea, him who is my very heart. 
I was fain to keep him beside me, that he might 
minister to me on your behalf in this my gospel- 
prison. But I decided to do nothing apart from your 
consent, so that your goodness might not be of 
compulsion but voluntary. For possibly it was for 
this reason that he was separated from you, that you 
might get him back in a relationship that runs beyond 
time—no longer as a slave, but as a slave and more, 
a brother beloved, greatly so by me, and how much 
more by you, both as a man and as a Christian. If, 
then, you do reckon me a partner, receive him as you 
would me; and if he has done you any injury, or 
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owes you anything, put it down to my account. I, 
Paul, write it with my own hand, I will pay it back 
not to say that you are in my debt, owing me 
yourself. Nay, brother, let me be cheered by you 
in the Lord. Comfort my heart in Christ. 

“T write in perfect confidence that’ you will 
comply. At the same time, get ready for me a 
lodging. For I trust that through your prayers 
I shall be granted unto you. Epaphras, my fellow- 
prisoner in Christ, sends greetings; so do Mark, 
Aristarchus, Luke, and Demas, my fellow-workers. 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with your 
spirit.” 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the literary 
qualities of this letter. It has been done with 
fulness of appreciation by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
He placed it side by side with two short letters written 
in the same period and with a similar object by the 
younger Pliny. And, alike in respect to style, 
tenderness and power of appeal, even delicate 
humour, he found the letter of the Christian Apostle 
in no degree inferior. It would be difficult indeed, 
except in the very highest range of literature, to 
parallel the delicate skill with which Paul waives his 
authority and bases his appeal on that quality of 
love of which Philemon has given evidence ; or the 
poignancy of sacrifice expressed in the phrase “‘ whom 
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I am sending back to you, yea, him who is my very 
heart”; or the swift flash of the repartee, “ not to 
say that you are in my debt, owing me yourself.” 

The letter is also full of unpremeditated glimpses 
into life as Paul saw it transformed by being lived 
“in Christ ”’—the reality and the newness of it, 
corresponding to a real birth into a new world ; 
the relation of brotherhood at once set up between 
those who were in Christ ; the double character of 
that relationship, inasmuch as each man continued 
to be “in the flesh ” though he was also “in the 
Lord”; the resulting possibility that even within 
the Fellowship Onesimus might be again the slave 
of Philemon without ceasing to be a brother beloved ; 
the (untranslatable) suggestion that in getting him 
back as a Christian he would get him as a brother, 
relation with whom would be on the plane of 
eternity ; the function of the “ fellowship ” which 
rested on the faith of Philemon and others, that, 
as they met together in his house for worship, they 
obtained ever increasing insight into the good 
things which were the heritage of Christians through 
Christ. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
value of these suggestions, both for their own sake 
and as illustration and confirmation of what is more 
formally stated in the other Epistles. — 


But there is yet greater value in the facts which 
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are here established. ‘To each of these three men, 
Paul, Onesimus, Philemon, came the knowledge of 
duty, the thing which God required of him. It 
came to each of the three in a different way—to 
Onesimus by the spoken word, to Philemon by the 
written word, to Paul, in the only other way in 
which the knowledge of God’s will can reach a man, 
by the voice of conscience or the witness of the 
Spirit in his heart. 

It was evidently a great sacrifice which Paul was 
called upon to make. Onesimus had plainly become 
very dear to him, his companionship a great solace. 
He ministered to him in such ways as Philemon 
would have done had he been there. Yet Paul sent 
him away, because it was wrong to keep him. We 
may find it difficult to believe that it was right to 
send him back into slavery. Paul did not feel the 
objections which occur to us ; or, if he did, he swept 
them away as sophistries tempting him to disobey. 
This man belonged to another. He must be 
restored. ‘And Paul let him go. 

It may seem but a small matter, and yet it is on 
this instinctive recognition of another’s right and 
interests, on the spontaneous readiness to act on the 
recognition, that the true welfare of society rests. 

On Onesimus was laid a yet harder task. He had 
at last achieved liberty as a man. He had obtained 
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through Christ, whom Paul preached to him, the 
yet higher liberty of the son of God. And the first 
use he was called on to make of the second was to 
sacrifice the first. We marvel how the Apostle was 
able to persuade this newly Christianised Phrygian 
slave that this was his duty, to go back and surrender 
his new-found freedom, taking all the further risk 
of Philemon’s anger and retribution. All that can 
be said is that Paul must have been able so to expound 
the meaning of full salvation that Onesimus felt that 
he owed this to Christ, and that what he owed to 
Christ was something he was prepared to pay. 

And if ever in later days Paul was seeking an 
illustration of his proposition that the Gospel of 
Christ is “the power of God unto salvation,” he 
could hardly desire a more striking case than that 
of Onesimus. 

Yet a third case is presented by the same Epistle. 
Some might think that the demand made upon 
Philemon was as exacting and difficult as either of 
' the others. He was apparently a man of some 
means and position, with his home probably in 
Colosse. He was called upon to do what appears 
to have been felt, then as now, peculiarly difficult, 
to forgive one who had wronged him. What added 
to the difficulty in his case was that in forgiving a 
run-away slave, he would challenge the public 
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opinion of his class. He would be open to a charge 
of encouraging similar insubordination in other 
households. But the act of forgiveness was to be 
involved in the recognition that Onesimus being 
now a Christian, was indeed a brother “in the 
Lord.” 3 

What did Philemon do? There is no record of 
the response he made to St. Paul’s appeal. The 
Church has always loved to think that he complied. 
The reason commonly assigned for this confidence is 
that somewhere in the same neighbourhood and not 
long afterwards, there was a bishop called Onesimus. 
But that argument does not carry us very far. For 
in all probability the name was a common one. It 
was such a name as would be given not by the parents 
to a child, but by the owner to a slave when he had 
purchased him. It indicated the owner’s hope that 
he would turn out a profitable investment. On the 
other hand, the very existence of the letter, the fact 
that this single sheet was preserved at all, seems to 
justify the confidence. In one circumstance alone 
is it conceivable that it escaped loss or destruction. 
And that is that, Philemon having complied with 
Paul’s request, the letter was afterwards treasured 
either by Philemon himself, or by his fellow- 
Christians to whom he showed it in explanation 
of his conduct in receiving Onesimus. 
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If this inference be well-grounded, then this 
letter provides us with three illustrations of what 
Christianity might be expected to do, and what 
Christianity actually could accomplish. We see 
three men, representing widely different types of 
humanity, successively brought to recognise a certain 
course of action as required of them as Christians. 
In each case the action was singularly difficult and 
distasteful to the natural man. In each case it was 
action “ for the common good,” action of the kind 
which ministers to the happiness and welfare of 
society. And in each case the moving force of 
Christianity, whether we call it the Gospel, or the 
Holy Spirit, or the Grace of Christ, proved sufficient 
to enable the man to carry out the ethical demand. 
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The Goal of the Fellowship 


Wuart was the goal of the Fellowship, the end 
towards which it felt itself to be moving, the hope 
which inspired endurance? There is no doubt 
that at the outset it was connected with, if not 
wholly expressed by, the Parousia, the Arrival of 
Christ the Lord in glory. There is equally no 
doubt that by the end of the New Testament period 
it was something different. 

Even in regard to the earliest stage of the history 
it is necessary to examine carefully the distribution 
of the evidence, and the character of the expectation 
as it may have been held by different groups in the 
Christian Community. For it is probable that this 
expectation was by no means so uniform as has been 
commonly supposed. The basis of the expectation 
was provided by certain definite announcements by 
our Lord, predicting His own return. But there is 
reason to think that from a very early stage, probably 
before the reduction to writing of the Gospel material, 
there was what may be called an eschatological 
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interest at work on the material. The immense 
spiritual impulse which proceeded from Jesus, the 
necessity strongly felt to account for it by relating 
Him to religious conceptions and expectations of 
the past, led to an eager examination of the literature 
of prophecy and apocalypse. From prophecy were 
drawn suggestions for the interpretation of Christ’s 
person and work, from apocalyptic literature, 
especially, suggestions for the interpretation of His 
return, the manner of it, and the consequences for 
righteous and unrighteous. These interests were 
not identical. From the beginning they would 
appeal with different power to different people. 
And a careful analysis of the eschatological sections 
in the Synoptic Gospels indicates the probability 
that in Mark and Matthew at any rate the shaping 
of the material is due to interpretation in the light 
of apocalyptic anticipation. ‘There was no doubt 
in the early Church a school of thought which 
interpreted our Lord’s predictions of His return 
with great literalness, and enforced their original 
form with details drawn from earlier predictions 
about the ‘coming ” of the Messiah. So we get 
the increased emphasis laid by the Synoptic Gospels 
upon the cataclysmic character of the Return and 
the physical phenomena by which it would be 
accompanied. It was something for which men 
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could only wait and watch in a spirit of readiness for 
a great act of God. 

_ The expectation of our Lord’s return appears in 
this form in the Acts of the Apostles and some of 
the Epistles, yet neither with the frequency which 
we should expect, nor with the vividness and detail 
which we find in the Synoptic Gospels. It is, 
indeed, remarkable how little notice is taken of the 
subject in the Acts. It is not referred to in Peter’s 
first Address on the day of Pentecost. None of the 
speeches of St. Paul contain any references to it. 
The topics on which we learn that Paul dwelt were 
the resurrection, the Messiahship of Jesus, the 
KingdomofGod. ‘The subject of the Lord’s return 
would appear to lie very near to these; and yet 
there is no record of Paul having mentioned it. It 
appears in the first chapter: “This Jesus who has 
been taken from you into heaven will come back, 
as you have seen Him depart to heaven” (i. 11). 
Otherwise, it is difficult to find any allusion to it 
in the Acts, except in Peter’s second Address : 
“Repent then, and turn to have your sins blotted 
out so that a breathing-space may be vouchsafed 
to you, and that the Lord may send Jesus, your 
long-decreed Christ, who must be kept in heaven 
till the period of the great Restoration.” 


T Acts iii. 19-21, Moffatt’s translation. 
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The evidence from the Epistles is not much more 
copious after we pass from the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. And even the Thessalonian Epistles 
are not so entirely eschatological in their outlook and 
contents as some would have us think. In the first 
Epistle it is by no means the main subject of interest. 
It appears in what looks like a postscript, the original 
purpose of the letter being exhausted at the end of 
the third chapter. And it is introduced in the 
interest not of the living for themselves, but in their 
concern for those who have already fallen asleep. 
Nevertheless, it is the Epistle which gives us the one 
clear picture of the Church waiting for its returning 
Lord. ‘“ You turned to God from idols to serve a 
living and real God, and to wait for the coming of 
His Son from Heaven ” (1 Thess. i. 9) ; and it gives 
us the description of the form of His return corre- 
sponding to that foretold in the Synoptic Gospels. 
“The Lord Himself will descend from heaven with 
a loud summons, when the archangel calls and the 
trumpet of God sounds; the dead in Christ will 
rise first; then we the living, who survive, will be 
caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, 
and so we shall be with the Lord for ever.” Then 
in the second Epistle we have the repetition of the 
prediction that the Lord Jesus is to be “ revealed 


X 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17, Moffatt’s translation. 
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from heaven together with the angels of His power 
in flaming fire” (i. 7). In the details which follow, 
largely drawn from earlier predictions, we may find 
an example of the way in which the expectation 
in this form attracted to itself illustrative matter 
from the prophetic literature. 

The Thessalonian Epistles thus preserve, probably 
in the earliest literary form, the expectation of 
Christ’s early and visible return. But from that 
time onward direct allusions to the Return become 
camparatively rare in Paul. In the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians there is allusion to “the days of 
waiting till our Lord Jesus Christ is revealed ” 
(i. 7; cp. Titus ii. 13) ; in Colossians, ‘‘ When Christ 
who is our life appears, then you will appear with 
Him in glory ” (iii. 4), and reference is made to 
“the Day of our Lord Jesus,”* by which is meant 
probably the Day of His appearing. What we find 
in these Epistles of Paul, therefore, is the same 
certainty that our Lord will return, no emphasis 
upon the immediacy of His Coming, and an absence 
of the physical accompaniments which are prominent 
in Thessalonians.” 

The first Epistle of Peter and the first of John 
yield each one allusion to the Return. Both are 

T 2 Cor. i. 14; Phil. i. 6, 113 ii. 16. 

2 References to the “ appearing ” in the Pastoral Epistles also, see 2 Tim. iv. 
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marked by the same characteristics as the later 
allusions in St. Paul; “‘ hope for the grace that is 
coming unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ ” 
(1 Peter. i. 13) ; “ when He appears, we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is ” (1 John iii. 13). 
The differences between the expectation in the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Thessalonian Epistles and 
that here cannot be overlooked. There is the same 
certainty that the Return will take place, but the 
results which are anticipated from it are the com- 
pletion of Christian experience and the perfecting 
of Christian character. 

But the Lord did not return in any visible form. 
The generation passed away, within which He was 
to appear. And He did not come. It is a question of 
the greatest interest, how did the Church surmount, 
how did its faith survive, such a disappointment ? 
The disappointment must in any case have been 
severe. The reported words of Christ on the subject 
still cause no little difficulty to many in our own time. 
How much more to those who saw with their own 
eyes the generation passing away before the dis- 
appearance of which He had promised to return. 
And yet there is in the whole of the New Testament 
only one echo of this disappointment. It is in the 
latest book of all. ‘ Where is the promise of His 
coming? Since the day our fathers fell asleep, 
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things remain as they were from the beginning of 
creation ” (2 Peter iii. 4). 

It is probably not without significance that this 
half-despairing cry is heard in the document which 
repeats with re-doubled emphasis that “ the day of 
the Lord ” will be marked by the break-up of the 
physical universe; it will dissolve the heavens in 
fire and make the stars blaze and melt. Was the 
despair to which the writer gives utterance connected 
with his failure to recognise that even prior to the 
final Advent and the catastrophe of the world, the 
Lord had returned, was returning, and would 
continue to return ? 

For the answer to the question, how did the 
Church surmount this disillusion of its hope, is to 
be found partly in the fact that the intensity of its 
pre-occupation with the subject has been seriously 
exaggerated, partly in the recognition of the fact 
that in one part of the Church at any rate the 
return of Christ soon began to be interpreted in 
other than physical terms. And the reasons for the 
change need not be sought in the necessity, imposed 
by the lapse of time, for finding another interpreta- 
tion. They are quite sufficiently provided in the 
intensity with which the presence of Christ was 
realised within the Fellowship, which would relieve 
the demand for the visible return; and further, 
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as within the same Fellowship was increasingly 
recognised the reality and the incomparable value 
of the spiritual benefit already conferred by Christ 
(righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost), 
both desire and hope would be weaned from the more 
material results which had been looked for as bound 
up with the Return. 


But there was a way of conceiving the goal of the 
Fellowship which would go far to account for the 
comparative ease with which the Church accepted 
the transmutation of its hope. And of that con- 
ception there is evidence in several of the Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

Stated in modern language, it is this, that in the 
progressive growth and development of a redeemed 
humanity, there was a real fulfilment of the 
expectation that Christ Himself would return. 

The first man, Adam, was made (at the creation) 
-a living being; the second Adam became (at the 
resurrection) a life-giving Spirit. Humanity in its 
first stage was out of the earth, material ; humanity 
in its second stage has its origin in heaven. That is 
the thought of 1 Corinthians xv. 45, 47. Christ is 
the Source, the Head, and the Pattern of a new 
Humanity. In Him mankind has made a new 
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beginning. And whatever principle of heredity 
has been at work to entail corruption or a wrong 
relation to God upon those who belonged to the 
first Adam, the same principle might be depended 
upon to secure immortality and righteousness for 
those who by faith were made one with the second 
Adam. ‘This new People of God, having its origin 
in Christ, and the organ of Christ’s continued 
ministry to mankind, not only represented Him to 
the world, in a real sense it reproduced Him in the 
world. Thus, like other factors in the eschatological 
expectation, the greatest factor of all, the Return 
of Christ, was transmuted into a fact of experience. 
The expectation of a final return in visible form 
did not disappear, but the emphasis upon it would 
be modified for those who saw a returning Christ 
in the gradual emergence of His Body, the Church. 

We have already noted the stress which Paul 
everywhere lays on the corporate unity of believers. 
They are collectively the Temple of God (1 Cor. 
iii. 16), a Building which is rising into a sacred temple 
in the Lord (Eph. ii. 21). As such they are collec- 
tively God’s handiwork (Eph. ii. 10), “ God’s house 
to be built ” (1 Cor. iii.9). For this corporate unity 
is due to the act and operation of God. If we think 
of a miracle as something which fills the spectator 
with amazement, no greater miracle had fallen 
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under the observation of St. Paul than the creation 
of this corporate unity, the Body of Christ. Even 
his references to the Resurrection lack the note of 
wonder which accompanies many of his allusions 
to the formation of this Body. ‘This is the great 
theme of the Epistle to the Ephesians, with special 
emphasis on the fact that two mutually estranged 
and even hostile sections of humanity were partici- 
pating on equal terms in this marvellous creation the 
new man. It was indeed part of the sacrificial work 
of Christ to “‘ make the two sections one.” He 
annulled the law of the written code which kept 
them apart, that He might create in Himself out of 
the two one new Man (Eph. ii. 14). 

The same conception of a new Humanity redeemed 
and unified in Christ is found in Galatians, “ Ye are 
all one being in Christ ” (iii. 28). And as it is the 
common purpose of the manifold ministry of the 
Church to build up this Body of Christ, so the goal 
of the Fellowship within which the ministry is 
_ exercised, is that all the members collectively should 
reach a perfect unity, and grow into a perfect 
Man (Eph. iv. 13). 

What or who was this “ new man,” this mature 
perfection of humanity, which was to reach “the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ? ” 


There is no suggestion here of an individual man, 
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or individual men, reproducing Christ ; it is in and 
through the corporate Fellowship that Christ is 
reproducing Himself. All the power and potencies 
which fill His Body, the Church, are provided by 
Him, who as the Head “ fills all in all ” (Eph. i. 23). 
In view of all this, it is not surprising to find that 
Paul comes very near to treating “‘ Christ ” and the 
“¢ Body of Christ ” as though they were interchange- 
able. There isa striking case in 1 Corinthians xii. 12, 
“ As the human body is one and has many members, 
all the members of the body forming one body for 
all their number—so also is Christ.” Anyone 
reading this verse with attention to the argument, 
and remembering the use which Paul elsewhere 
makes of the figure, would almost inevitably conclude 
the sentence, ‘‘so also is the Church.” In fact 
that is what Paul means; only his conception of 
the Church as representing Christ to the world can 
account for the way in which the sentence closes. 
If -we turn to the Epistle to the Galatians we find 
a passage where the same conception lies below the 
surface, and indeed is necessary to make good the 
argument. ‘ The promises were made to Abraham 
‘and to his stock.’ It does not say ‘stocks,’ as 
though referring to a number, but ‘stock,’ as 
referring to a single person, namely Christ ” (iii. 16). 
If we take “‘ Christ ” here in the sense of the individual 
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person, Jesus Christ, we cannot defend the Apostle 
against the charges of “ Rabbinic exegesis” and 
hair-splitting which have been so often founded on 
this passage. But when we reach the cloring verse 
of the paragraph (22), we find, as the conclusion of 
the whole argument, that the promises might, on 
the ground of faith in Jesus Christ, be bestowed on 
those who believed. And the believers are in fact 
“ the stock to whom the promise was made.” Here, 
again, therefore, Paul has written “ Christ,” not of 
the individual Head, but of the Body, the “ group- 
personality ” of those that believe. 

To us a conception such as this may appear 
fanciful and unreal. But it lies far nearer to 
ancient, and especially to Hebrew, thought than to 
our own. It was indeed what might be called an 
idiom of Hebrew thought that the representative 
of a group or people should not only represent but 
be the community he represented. It is due to 
this, and not to any accident or obscurity of language 
‘that commentators so often find great difficulty in 
deciding whether a particular figure stands for an 
individual or for the community he represents. In 
some of the Psalms the “ distinction between the 
king and his people seems often a vanishing one.” 
It will probably remain always uncertain whether 


T Witton Davis ad Ps. Ixxxix. 50. 
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“the figure of the Suffering Servant in the fifty- 
third of Isaiah is intended by the writer as an 
individual or as a personification of the righteous 
and suffering remnant of Israel.” And, what is 
of special importance at the moment, the name 
“ Anointed” or ‘ Christ” hovered sometimes 
over an individual, sometimes over the people. 
“The ‘ Christ of the Lord’ had been to early Israel 
the king who represented the nation. Sometimes 
it was used as a title for the nation itself” (Ps. 
xxviii. 8; Heb. iii. 3).’ 

In view of this habit of Hebrew thought it would 
not be unnatural for St. Paul to use the name 
“ Christ ” for a corporate personality ; or to see in 
the growth of a redeemed humanity a true return 
of Christ. He represents the whole world of being 
as sighing and suffering, eagerly awaiting “ the 
revelation of the sons of God” (Rom. viii. 19). 
Again we should expect “of the Son of God” ; 
but he puts what for him is an equivalent, the 
manifestation to the world, in their -true character, 
of those to whom Christ “ has given power to become 
the children of God.” 

Once more we may observe that this conception, 
as it had its roots in the past, so did not cease to 
have its place in the Christian consciousness. It 


I Nairne, Hebrews, p. cvi. 
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recurs constantly in St. Augustine, and provides him 
with an explanation of the sacrifice in the Eucharist.* 
It appears in Aquinas, who says that Christ and 
Christians are “ quasi una persona mystica.” And 
it comes to striking clearness in an old Scots 
Catechism, wherein it is laid down that “ Christ 
is not another person from His people properly.” 
The goal of the Fellowship was therefore such an 


approximation to the character of Christ that its 


presence in the world, its influence upon the world, 
would be equivalent to His presence and His 
influence. And in the patient realisation of the 
ideal combined with the conviction that He who 
had begun a good work in the Fellowship would 
carry it on to perfection, we may find the grounds 
on which the Church was enabled to pass safely 
through the disappointment of the hope in its 
original form. 


It has been said, ‘‘ Create me ” is what the Church 
is always saying to men. It may equally be said 
that what Christ is saying is “‘ Bring me back.” 
The earnest expectation of created being is for the 


revelation of the sons of God. ‘The manifestation. 


of the new Man, who is created after the pattern of 


T See Gore, Body of Christ, 1901, p. 205 ff. 
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God in knowledge and holiness which rest on truth, 
would be in a real sense a true return of Christ. It 
is in the Fellowship of the Spirit that this new Man 
is found, is to be developed, and may already, very 
partially and very imperfectly, represent Christ 
to the world. 

For the function of the sacred Society is both 
intensive and extensive. For its several members 
it provides an atmosphere, stimulus, opportunity 
of service and discipline. It offers the atmosphere 
of Love, the stimulus of a common ideal, opportunity 
for the most varied ministry, and the discipline 
arising from the constant necessity of subordinating 
the individual to the whole. 

It is, indeed, in such a Fellowship that there is 
found the complement of the individual experience 
of salvation, the corrective to that extreme indi- 
vidualism which has sometimes marked the preaching 
‘and the apprehension of the Gospel. ‘“ The idea 
that assertion and maximisation of self and of the 
individuality first becomes possible in and through 
society, and that affirmation, not negation, is its 
main characteristic,—these are the fundamental 
conceptions of genuine social philosophy.” “ The 
whole notion of man as one among others tends to 
break down, and we begin to see something in the 
one which actually identifies him with the other, 
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and at the same time tends to make him what he 
ought to be.”* 

It is the work of the Holy Spirit to integrate men 
in such a society, as it is the work of the spirit of 
evil to disintegrate every form of human relation 
and fellowship. And the society called into existence 
by the Spirit of Christ must have precedence over 
every other. First, because of its potential univer- 
sality, and then because of the all-inclusive character 
of its goal. Nothing that belongs to the true 
welfare of men or the real glory of God lies out- 
side its scope, or beyond the reach of its inherent 
power. 

The Fellowship of the Spirit has the characteristic 
of universality because the sole condition of entering 
it is a right relation to God through Jesus Christ. 
Both its unity and its efficiency are guaranteed to 
it, as we have seen, independently of any form of 
organisation. Our Lord prayed “ that they all may 
be one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us; that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” ‘The one- 
ness He prayed for is manifested not primarily in 
any -utward uniformity of organisation, but in that 
fellowship in which all who know and love Him are 


t Bosanquet, Philosophic Theory of the State, pp. 73 and 102. Cp. also Marett, 
Threshold of Religion, p. 159: ‘‘ Primarily and directly the subject . . 
of religious experience is the religious society, not the individual.” 
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truly one. And the one-ness isall the more impres- 
sive when it is seen underlying outward differences 
of organisation, even as His own one-ness with the 
Father was, at the time He uttered the prayer, a 
fact for faith and not a fact for sight. Distinctions 
of organisation, like those of race, sex or social 
standing, are transcended in Christ, and are 
irrelevant in the Fellowship of the Spirit. 
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